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DOUBLE RETURN 
from these REA loans 


Americans are getting a better-living bonus—plus their 
money back—from Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans. 

In the first place, Rural Electric Systems already 
have repaid nearly $1'-billion in principal and in- 
terest on their $3'2-billion in REA loans. And their re- 
payment record is 99.998% perfect — one of the finest 
in the history of banking. 

Nearly 1000 Rural Electric Systems— mostly cooper- 
atives—have invested these funds in | /2-million miles 
of line and other facilities. Today nearly 17 million 
rural Americans, who found no other practical way to 
obtain electricity, depend on these rural systems for 
light and power. 

Secondly, the Rural Electrification program has 
benefited all Americans: 

e Higher rural living standards — modern homes, 

better schools and churches. 

¢ More healthful conditions for both town and 


country—a century of progress in just 25 years. 
e Abundance of high quality food for everyone. 
¢ Growth of new industry in many regions. 
¢ Dispersal of vital national defense installations. 
e Leadership in rural development to build a 
stronger America. 
¢ Creation of a new multi-billion dollar market for 
electrical products. 
e New jobs, new payrolls for millions in America’s 
cities and towns. 
This double return makes REA 
loans to rural electrics one of the 
best investments our government 
has ever made. That's why we say 
rural electrification is good for al] 
Americans. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
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“Yes, 1 had a sheaf of introductions,” 

remarked a Rotarian who had just com- 
is he pleted a leisurely trip around the 

world. 

“But what was it that took me down the 


Wi i i diamond mine in Africa - showed me 
oe ng the great dam being built in the Indian 


jungie largely with human hands 





@eated me in the distinguished strangers 


5 e and humble in the a 
th Ye e ~ and, ¢ all, brought 
e Me inumate friendships with all kinds 
of interesting people? 


Not those letters from influential 


Wisited friends. Fact is I never bothered to 
present them. It was this -." 


| And he pointed to his Rotary button. 
< Why is it that an experience so typical 
a j is not more frequent? 


Personal acquaintance - as in all phases 
un. 


international service. Conve: 

a Roturian from abroad or a visit to a 
Rotary clubof another country has Ume 
and again stimulated significant under 
takings to advance internaQonal under - 
standing, good will and peace 

Se much more could be accomplished 
with a litte organization - 


This photo indicates one of the & i a ccememer eng scam 
otary mission - 


uses which may be made of your ' : Ghetto ene 


entry: illustrating RI publications Resnriane omer counties: 
and audiovisual material. The . coeteaac idan aes Ss pepemngeee mye mango 
picture used in this paper was oe a ee 

entered in the 1959-60 photo 


contest. 


(over) 











Enter The 


1961-62 Rotary World 
Photo Contest 


49 Cash Prizes will total $2,300 
Winning entries will be displayed at the 
1962 (Los Angeles) Convention 
CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 31, 1962 


PHOTOGRAPH CLUB PROJECTS 
AND OBTAIN ENTRY BLANKS FROM 


PHOTO CONTEST EDITOR 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


1600 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! & 
Rotarian Accessories 


Now you can have quality accessories, 
emblematic of Rotary membership. 
Craftsmanship and originality of de- 
sign are yours in this highly desirable 
jewelry. For complete selection of 
up-to-the-minute accessories, write 
for catalog R-22. 





CUFF LINKS AND TIE BAR 
You'll wart these for every meeting, as well 
as every day wear. Handsome gold filled set. 
Tie bar equipped with durable spring clip. 
Tie Bar . . $3.60*, Cuff Links . . $5.40*, 
Set . . $7.95*. 


COME-A-PART KEY RING 
Keep your office and house keys on one end 
and auto keys on other end. Auto keys de- 
tach quickly, easily wh. 1 car is left with 
parking attendant. Hand-polished gold 
finish. .. . " $1.50 ea. 
Quantity prices furnished on request. 


Prices F.O.B. Chicago *Plus 10% Fed. Ex. Tax 
| RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


ving R ubs Since 1922 





MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE DELUXE ABOARD 
THE NEWLY REMODELED 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


FROM NEW YORK MARCH 26, 1962 
a 


Cruise the Mediterranean 
aboard a great Continental 
resort. Enjoy 40 festive 
days...call leisurely at 10 
tantalizing ports... visit 
the Holy Land at Easter! The 
Nieuw Amsterdam sails from 
N. Y. March 26. Rates from 
$990. Write for our brochure 
or see your travel agent. 
(And don’t forget our great 
West Indies Cruise Program!) 


“It's good to be on a well-run ship” 


29 Broadway, N. Y.- Offices in Principal Cities 
2 


Your 


Letters 


4 Souvenir for the Governor 
; fine 


Congrat 


ulations on your covers 
* Magazine 

use the Mallards in Flight cover 
[THe Rotarian for October], as I did the 
veal 


ago, as 


a souvenir 
to the District Governor 


ook especially good in 


WenNptT, Contractor 
iry, Rotary Club 
Brush, Colorado 


‘Worthy of Framing’ 

The cover picture on THE Rotarian for 
October is very attractive and worthy of 
framing and looking at often. 


Each 


drous 


in marvel at the won- 
Great Creator of the 


day one « 
works of the 
universe. 

Thank you, too, for the fine job you 
Editors do with « 


did 


very issue of this splen- 
Magazine 
R. JOHN 
Advertising Consultant 
Florence, Kentucky 


STEMLER, Rotarian 


‘Easy to Appreciate’ 

The 
[THE 
tifu 
Ca 


man cover illustration 
for October] is beau- 
do in the Delta of 
it easy to appreciate. 


John Che 
ROTARIAN 
Living as I 
I find 
TuHor Korop, Rotarian 
Contract Hauler 


Vista, California 


1rornila, 


Rio 


‘Material Difficult to Accept’ 


forme lebater, an industrial 


st, and a user of tests, I would 
the 


Drs 


to say that “decision” in your 
Leroy N. Vernon 
McMurry should clearly 
Vernon [see In Hiring: How 


, 


between 
and Robert N 
1 


> to Dr 


¥( 


Good re Psychological Tests?, Tuer Ro- 
TARIAN for October] 
Dr. McMurry’s 


repress 


position against tests 
He 
for 


His stand has not been tempered 


nts no recent development. 


has been them 


haranguing against 
ars 


by the published findings of many re- 


searchers with and educa- 


experience 
tion equalling his own 

As a Rotarian, however, I find his de- 
bate materia 
short of The Four-Way Test. 


harge that these tests can be faked 


difficult to accept because 
it falls far 
His «¢ 
is not true of the tests that have built-in 
prevent lying. 
he says that executives permit 
“they 


“validation” scales to 


When 


such tests to be used because 


don’t know any better or are seeking a 


crutch,” he is unfair to those ex- 


peing 


ecutives (of whom I find many) who 


have demanded experimental 


tests to be 


person 
personally 


evidence before permitting 


used in their companies 

I am a little sick of psychologists who 
that know 
the 


methods and in- 


imply executives are not 
edgeable and capable of judging 


Vaiues of psychoiogica 


struments. One noted psychologist has 
more capable intel- 


Ph.D.! He 


knowl- 


described them as 


lectually than the average 
has also described them as very 
edgeable and I find them capable of ap- 
praising scientific method in its relation 
to the practical problems of business. 
—BENTLEY BARNABAS, Rotarian 
Pe rsoriie l Té chnit ian 


Wichita, Kansas 


Wanted: More Facts on Teaching 
have come 
my way as a Va- 


Teachers for Your Schools? (THE 


A dozen communications 


result of my article, 
chine 
t0TARIAN for September], including one 
from Switzerland and another from 
New Zealand. All of 


plimentary and most of them requested 


them were com- 
additional information on the topic, thus 
fulfi 
stimulate interest and circumspection. 
Ww. 


President 


ing the hope that the article would 

JAY STEIN 
Assistant to the 
Drake 
De s Vo nes, lou a 


University 


Thank You! 


etters, tele- 


Thank You! 


I have 1,100 


received ove! 


grams, cablegrams, and donations to 
The 
daker Fund, a 
[Charles E. 


tary 


Gun- 
Ed 
of Ro- 
Au- 
ROTARIAN 


Rotary Foundation and Guy 


given in honor of 
Dearnley, Director 
International, whose death on 
19 was reported in Tut 
October]. I 
these 1, 


but, fearing that 


gust 
for 
notes to al 
the 
may have 


have written 


100 


persona 


friends around 


world, somehow I 


missed thanking someone, I 


wonder whether you might insert a line 


in THE ROTARIAN expressing my deep ap 





RoO?TARIAN is published monthly by 
International, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
Illinois, U.S.A. This is 
1961, issue Volume 
XCIX, Number 6. Second-class postage 
paid at Evanston, Illinois, and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Subscription rates 
are $2 the year in U.S.A., Canada, and 
other countries to which the minimum 
postal rate applies: $2.50 elsewhere; 
single copies, 25 cents. 


THE 
Rotary 
nue, Evanston 
the December, 
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these tokens of love and 
this th 
We are 


MARGARET L 


preciation of a 


sympathy. In ankfulness my 


so grateful. 
DEARNLEY 


family joins me 


Philade Iphia, Pe nnsylvania 


‘Nothing Seems to Stop Them’ 

Each time I see'a group of photos of 
meeting 
Cail of the 
October], I 
have 


who Rotary 
They 


THI 


men never mis a 


[see Respond to the 
Gavel. ROTARIA for 
the ways in which they 


to 


ponder 
been able record of 
fect 


Nothing seems to 


maintain per- 
attendance for 25 vears or 


The eter 


more. 


stop them 


4 


I sketched 


mind 


vhich came 


[see ¢ fellow is 
My 


Rotary 


saying: “Listen house 


fire and I’ 
Wi you 


ment 


is on now. 


please ‘ t ‘ire Depart- 
for me?” 
There 


feliowship 


must t something 


to Rotary 


ARTHUR WICK, 
{dvertising E 


Rotarian 
Retired 


recutive 


Dowagqiac, 


Vichigan 


‘Social Ills Our Responsibility’ 
[Re: How to Fight 
debate-of-the-mo ) yr SS, 


It is 


Drug Addiction, 
ptember.] 
that the 


mainly so- 


about ized 
causes of rug : ion are 
cial ones, nother way of 
saving that we ; share 


ity Here in 
addiction, to opium with its 


the responsi- 
the 


complicated 


Hong Kong older 


apparatus and ritual, had something of 
of 
today, to her- 
it than 
adition at 


must ymewhere 


of tradition. 


the 


custom, 
but 


has 


even 


romance, 
n it, addiction of 


oin, no more excitement In 


1 Inoculation 
We 


causes, 


and no ti all 
else for the 
and 


around us— 


hunger, hor 


It is these di 


erate 


unemployment 


and not a delib- 


depravity at ive sO many 
the 
this—that 


can grasp 


young men in Hong Kong to “chase 


dragon.” If we 
the 
the 


SOCIla 


once 


accept 


causes are Y then we 


fact that cure and rehabilitation are 


too 


| 
tasks 


Curing an addict and then 


putting 


him back where [Continued on page 6) 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


CANADA 
QUEBEC 
QUEBEC—MONT GABRIEL LODGE. Laurentian Mts 


round resort 39 mi. No. Montreal. Swimming pool, 
golf. winter skiing & skating, magnificent food. Eur 


yr.- 
riding, 
plan 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex 
sae. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday 


MONTEGO BAY—CASA BLANCA HOTEL. Only true 
can Hotel in Montego Bay, overhanging the ocean 
Club meets 12:45 Tuesday. 


Jamat- 
Rotary 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally air-cond 
tary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen. Mgr. 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to 
sements. James Weber, GM. 


aireondi- 
shopping 


Modern, 
business, 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
St Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
er Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herrling, Mgr. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


EIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 
tion Dinkler Hotels. 
Pres. end Mgr. 


400 rooms 
Excellent Service. Ira Patton, 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday 12:30. 


Direc- 
Vice 


ARIZONA 
in all the World 


there is only on€ 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 
| Located on the sun-drenched 
? desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 8 to early May 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths, 
alr conditioned. Patio pool. Resort atmosphere in mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon 


CALIFORNIA 


CARMEL—CARMEL RIVER INN. 
Nr. Carmel Mission, 
Kit Frpl., Ht. Pool., 


10 Scenic Acres on Hwy. 1 
En route Big Sur & Hearst Castle 
Spl. Winter Rates. Rte. 1—Box 20 


FLORIDA 


FT. LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 3009 Viramar 
st Ef. & 1 bedrm. Apts, hotel rmns. Ideal vacation 
beach, fishing, golf, yachting. Write for des. brochure 
MIAM! BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. 
National Foot Award. Rotary 


front—winner 
meets—Tuesday 


Ocean 
Club 


VENICE—VENEZIA MOTOR HOTEL. Friendly atmosphere, 
clean, com-ortable, accessible Tropical holiday: fishing, 
golf. boating Rates $3-84 daily. Louis Suter. Mgr 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkier Hotel 
Fowler. V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. KM 


of solid 
George 
Morn. 12:30 


ILLINOIS 
pe WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —— 


HOUSE 
Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 


Yr ANN Ys 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 
Spaghetti * Southern Fried Chicken « 
1K nd I 











Prime 
nny 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


) 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


>t 


INDIANA 

MUNCIE—HOTEL ROBERTS. Muncie'’s 
tioned Guest Rooms, Cocktail Lounge, 
Sample Rooms. Rotary meets here each 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—SHERATON-CHARLES HOTEL. 500 air 


conditioned rooms. Television, radio. Restaurants, bars 
Edwin J. Gaudet, Jr., Mgr. RM Wednesday 12:15. 


Best Air Cc 
Banquet Roc 
Tuesday. 


ndi- 
ms & 


Gen 


OHIO 


CINCINNAT!-SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 rooms 
air-cond. John H. Scheibiy, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


TOLEDO—THE COMMODORE PERRY. In the heart of down- 
town Toledo. 500 rooms. V & ar conditioning. 2 res- 
taurants. Men's Bar. John Sabrey, Mgr. RM Mon. 12:00 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—one « 
America’s Best.'’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown location, 


air-conditiomed. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


TEXAS 


OALLAS—HOTEL 
Drive-in Motor Lobby 
rooms vO rooms 


VIRGINIA 


ORANGE—PRESIDENT MADISON INN. Finest Southern 
Food, Gracious Accommodations in Historic center of Va 
100% Air Cond. Lg. Pool; Rm. TV; Golf Priv.; RM Tue. 6: 


BAKER. Preferred address in Dallas 
Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
Loyle A. Graham, GM. Wed., 12:00 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


Recent research shows our 375,000 Roterian 
subscribers spend a total of more than 
MILLION nights per year in hotels, motels 
and resorts. You con issue more than 4'2 
million advertising impressions per yeor in 
this Directory Section at a special low rate. 
Write now, right now, to: Advertising Deport- 
ment, THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

















GIFT for TEACHER 
for TUBS and SHOWERS IMPROVED! AUTOMATIC | 


In Homes, Hotels, Motels, Schools, PENCIL FOR CHALK 
Hospitals, and other Institutions. Encourage teacher's efforts with 


; * : . this practical token of your appre- 

e Firm foot grip prevents accidents / ciation: HAND-GIENIC. the auto- 
Ready to use — pe oat that holds — 
Z ry chal ends forever messy cha dust 

. es Antigens arp to, on hands and clothes, fingernails r scratehing 
-_- on board, screeching or crumbling chalk. 

@ Does not scratch or irritate skin ec FERENT”’ GIFT OF LASTING USEFUL- 
e Unique—long lasting . H. HAND GIENTC _— ot aan ae bo 
e —..§ ¢ Colors—black, beige, grey, white written guarantee. Jewel-like gold finished cap 
7 Safety strips per Kit ..$ 2.00 ANice — PRICESareF.0.B. Detroit with transportation charges prepaid | $9"5 for mig g Oye roy 
= ~ X 4 and allowed, via cheapest routing to any destination within the | chalk). Individually gift boxed. Free Postage. 

12 Kits per Display Box.. 24.00 ma continental limits of the United States. TERMS: Check or | Satisfaction or money back. Same day shipment. 
(Prices subject to change without notice.) Gift money order—add 4% sales tax in Michigan. *Trademark votiercr R Fae AY. 
CARTY and MOORE Engineering Co. (est.1979) » 1150 W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. HAND-GIENIC CO. 


—— Dept. 412, 2384 W. Flagler St., Miami 35, Fla. 


For Christmas Re a er 


Statue of |f Holly B}| GIFTS in pertect taste! 


J U S T | c E 4 Gift Boxes of beautiful berried ‘ Attractive, inexpensive Jae F 
; Holly. The perfect business or j gift-packed fancy honeys for 
For Heme, Office f personal gift for home and office 3 your business friends. 
or Presentation 3 decoration. Large bulk pack boxes 4 ; 
+ for institutional use. = 
8 in. Figure on 2!/> in. or institutional use i “ 


Black Walnut Base | Write for descriptive price list * ; a ALOHA 
§ ' P Soe | HONEY BUCKET 
Write for free brochure z Hill Top Holly Farm ’ e Native woods with brass 
trim . . . lei decoration. 


4 3422 N.E. Klickitat Street : i Holds 12-oz. jar of Lehua 
LEGAL ARTS COMPANY | ; and Kiawe dripless honey 


P.O. Box 36468, Dept. R Portland 12, Oregon spread, gathered in Hawaii 


Los Angeles 34, California by Miller's traveling bees. 
 . #AB-111 00° 




















Coat Here's a Welcome 
- CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


for your friends who 


Arms like the outdoors 


You’ve never enjoyed deli- 
cious flavorful potatoes un- 
le ss you've cooked them in 


} 
i 7 5 his hot liquid ROSIN PO- 
for your family name r ATO BAKER. White or 
weet. For outdoor and patio 
living at its best. Ideal for 
gifts, but DON’T forget 


Beautifully hand-painted, yourself. 


Compiete with rosin, kettle 
tastefully framed 8” x 10”, - Ng 129.95 each. 
research report included, $15 ppd. C.0.D.’ 4-IN-1 HONEY SAMPLER 
. R & R Sales Co. Flavorful foursome of Miller's Grade A 
D. C. Thorpe, Heraldics 6040 OAKTON ST. fancy clover, sage, orange and wildflower 
Box 464, Wilton, Maine MORTON GROVE, ILL. honeys, each in a 3-oz. plastic squeeze 
bottle. #HS-106 $1.50* 


ees prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 
from your own gift list. 


*Write for quantity discounts 























TOURNAMENTS 


souvemes 5 MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
DEPT. RT-11 « Colton, California 
FIX BALL 
MARKS 
CLUB NAMES 


A: TIME @ ALL 
oe Makes any lamp 
. or appliance com- 


Ay t7; pletely automat. 

- o~ + ic. Turns lights 

- and appliances 

Discover the joy of feeding the birds this ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS - ON and OFF at 


Fetter tae eine effet medete | MARK-A-BALL Sp) i ie ou 
R 8 ibs. of feed and also sup- -A-~ / Fy D lect, day or night. 
pay Aa ~ a caudininamies. Gan ante be DEPT. R * P.O. Box 5844 * PORTLAND 22, OREG. ” a pe ep 
raiding by squirrets = — look when you're 

to idi b uirret 


or heavy birds. Easily mounted on any post away, converts 
or pipe. An attractive addition to “ith area. ADVERTISING in any radio to a clock radio, defrosts refrigerator, 
controls fans, coffee makers, etc., etc. Plaskon 


Sent to bi ith satis- 
i sen ro Orde Shoppers’ World means case, 6 ft. cord, guaranteed, Complete, $9.95 


| 
faction searenteed. Only $13.95, ppd. Order | 
mow... - each. Ppd. (except Alaska). No C.O.D.’s. 
i 




















Gil Gaculity Dvetadte MAIL ORDER SALES R & R Sales Co. 


P. O. Box 171 Advertising Department THE ROTARIAN 6040 OAKTON ST. MORTON GROVE, ILL 
Village of Golf, Ilinois 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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No} 810) 0) Ole ae 


World 


"POLICE AUTO ALARM” 
full-time protection against 
thieves breaking into 
stealing your car wher 
parked. Slightest tamper 
ing activates 
and blasts car 
Alarm stops automatically 

after 15 seconds, resumes if car is touched 
again. Easy to install and guaranteed for 
ten years, the unit is offered for under $10 
from Taylor Gifts, Dept. TR, 226 W 
Wayne, Wayne, Pa 


vibrator 


he rn 


“SPARA” 
slicing 
cutting of any kind of 
cheese, including 
processed, Swiss, or 
cheddar. Adjustable 

cutting arm assures 
neat, appetizing 

slices. Complete with clear 
that cheese can be stored for extended 
periods. A Swedish import, “‘Spara’’ is 
available in white, beige, green, 

for less than $5, from Continental Exchange 
Inc., Dept 


TR, P.O. Box 2296-D, Pasadena 
Calif 


idea in cheese 


allows easy 


or t It oe 


YOUR BUSINESS CARD 
can now be accurately 
engraved 


. or signature 


nan aftirc 

and tie 

bar set. Choose f 

silvery Rhodium 

golden tone plating 

Miniature replica 

measure %” by 1%”. Tie bar is priced 
about $4.35, postpaid (including tax), and 
the cuff about $6.55. Send clean, 
unmarked card or signature, together with 
finish de to Spencer Gifts, Dept. 651, 
Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J 


tive cuff link 


links 


ired 


“WHO—ME MAKE MISTAKES?” 
perfect tongue-in-cheek 

gift answer for that 

someone wi 


have any f 


SQl ielch 
6 aap and desk 

ar 
1th ng 
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plastic -top so 








Fruit.of the Month Clu 


from ‘way out 
In Oregon 


Nov.—Spanish Melons 


A dozen dazzling gifts—all year 





ROYAL RIVIERA Pears’ 
eT 
never hear 

last of! 


Perfect delivery guaranteed. 
GIFT NO. 1 (10-14 Huge Pears) ppd. $435 


GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 Whoppers) ppd. $535 
GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 Smaller Pears) ppd. $515 











You never SAW’m so big. You never 
TASTED'’m so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (not in stores). You'll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They'll receive a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
12-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 20 pd. $5995 
At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears, and =... 
after month the other gorgeous gifts shown above. 
8-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. $34" 
Same as above, omitting Mar., Apr., June, Aug 

Special 3-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No.11, ppd. $12" 


Christmas, Jan., Feb. fruits shown above. 


EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check or 
M.O. (No charges or C.0.D.’s), tell us how to sign greet- 
ings. Everything beautifully packaged. 


Box 7810, Medford, Oregon 
*© ® 1961 HaD 


NAHIGIAN 


BROTHERS, INC. 


CHOICE GRADE A 


PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


THE BOUND-TO-BE-APPRECIATED XMAS GIFT 
LITHOGRAPHED CONTAINER 
24 HR. SHIPPING SERVICE 


Vy GAL. CAN— ONLY $3.75 | 
OTS. $2.25 PTS. $1.25 stu: 


SQUIER’S MAPLE PRODUCTS 
WATERBURY, VERMONT wikt'Se 
PHONE CHERRY 4-5131 


"| 
i 
| 


} 
| 


A Lasting Gift! 

RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL . 

NO OBLIGATION! 
Write your requirements 

INCLUDE ROOM MEASUREMENTS 
Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 

121 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

FRanklin 2- 8800 | 


-‘For the man who 
has everything 


but a MEMORY... 


Give him a priceless gift that will help him remember 
names .. . do better in business . . . increase earning 
power .. . make friends - - and keep them! 
Remarkable, proved name-memory course is recorded 
by a veteran instructor on a 12-inch, 3344 rpm record, 
and includes a 20-page illustrated instruction booklet. 
Course reveals secret of remembering names, gives the 
four natural laws of memory. Improves memory in just 
26 minutes! 

Get complete name-memory course record plus instruc- 
tion book, for only $6.50, pod. in in U.S. - Order from 
HUMAN RELATIONS CONSULTANTS, DEPT. 2, 

Box 10583, 205 W. Cross Timbers, Houston 18, Texas 
— Tear out this ad now, before you forget! — 
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he came from is like disinfecting a cut 
hand and putting it back into the filth; 
the disinfectant wil! !ast for a few days 
and then the poison will creep back. 

Here is where voluntary effort, which 
does not have to be medical or indeed 
specialized in any way, can help, and 
here is where a large group of churches 
is trying, through the Christian Welfare 
and Relief Council, to do something 
positive. Cure is left to the Prisons De- 
partment and the voluntary clinics. 
They put a man onto his feet. Our job 
is to try to keep him there. We have to 
try to show the man that it is “worth 
going on.” 

There seem to be two effective ways 
to help these people. The first, appli- 
sable to the urban dweller, the man who 
has no farming background or suitabil- 
itv, is by what we loosely call “self-help 
assistance.” It aims simply at finding 
out what a man can do and giving him 
the means to do it. The second way is 
by land—marginal! land out of which no 
one has yet made a profit, but from 
which a tough worker can wring some- 
thing. 

There is no one startling, dramatic 
cure for this problem of drug addiction. 
As with most social problems, the only 
real cure is a better general standard of 
living, and that in Hong Kong some- 
times seems about as remote as the drug 
addict’s dream. The law apprehends 
the addict and his supplier, and a wise 
justice both punishes and cures the vic- 
tim, but there the process ends. And 
there is where voluntary effort must be- 
gin. We are one community, and all 
ills are, ultimately, our responsibility, 

—J. B. Atkinson, Secretary 
Christian Welfare and Relief Council 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong 


A Salute to Two Who Serve 

It’s a little more than a year now 
since the Editors, in About Our Cover 
and Other Things [THe Rotarian for 
August, 1960], called readers’ attention 
to a reference to Dr. George E. Baxter 
in Paul P. Harris’ book This Rotarian 
Age. Founder Pau! mentioned “Doc 
Baxter, an eminent physician who had 
studied abroad, and who later endowed 
his alma mater.” 

“Doc,” by becoming a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago in March, 1905, 
was the first physician in Rotary. Cir- 
cumstances prevented his continuing 
membership after several years, but he 
became a Chicago Rotarian again in 
1930. In 1937 “Doc” retired and moved 
to California, where for two years he 
was a member of the Rotary Club of 
Covina. He became a charter member 
of the Glendora Rotary Club in 1956, 
and is now an honorary member. 

Another prime mover in the forma- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Glendora was 
Leland Starke Poage, also now an hon- 
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orary member of our Club. He has a 
perfect-attendance record of more than 
and has long been an outstand- 


southern Califor- 


25 vears, 


ing Rotary leader in 

ecently we honored these two Rotar- 
ians with plaques “in recognition of ... 
h devotion to the furtherance of 
Rotary.’ 


unsein 
the ‘Ideals 


The accompanying 


and Objects’ of 


pheto shows “Doc” 


glad news for two in Glendora. 
District Gover- 


v, of Chino, California, 


and 
sented the plaques on behalf of 
ra Rotarians 
—Dat.e S. Kine, Veterinarian 
President, Rotary Club 
Glendora, California 


Vemories Brought Back 

I } read 
aldine Fitch’s exce 
Huang, in THE 


TI Is story tell 


with great interest Ger- 
ent article, ‘Hydro’ 
October. 


low Rotarians and 


ROTARIAN for 
s our fel 
the whole world many important things 
about Taiwan and the Republic of China 
ata very 
back to me many pleasant memories of 


appropriate time. It also brings 


my four years I spent in Taiwan as In- 
Adviser for the 
foreign-aid 


dustry-Development 


States program, 
night I gave a talk to the mem- 
Club of North Con- 


about the 


the Rotary 


told them more 
“Hydro” and his com- 
and about 


achievements in 


ements of 
it particular also 


’s industria 


general. At the conclusion of my talk I 
showed a color movie film which I had 
taken from the Wu-sheh 
Dams and from 
trial activities in Taiwan. 
—ERNEsT F. Kroner, Rotarian 


Shimen 
various 


and 


scenes indus- 


Industrial-Development Adviser 
North Conway, New Hampshire 


A Letter of Protest 
To read Tut 

TARIA, Official 

tional, is 


ROTARIAN or Revista Ro- 
organs of Rotary Interna- 
to all Rotarians not only a 
pleasure but also an excellent means of 
self-improvement, by the highly instruc- 
tive matters it divulges for the benefit 
of Rotary and, 
ity. 

However, the August issue has caused 


consequently, of human- 


who read 
it and are aware of what should be this 
Magazine’s conduct, displeasure on see- 
ing included in its pages an 
which, instead of bringing to its readers 


to all of us, Rotarians or not 


article 


the traditional messages of friendship, 
harmony, and confidence in the future, 
has touched on a delicate subject in 
such a way as to provoke reactions that 
are contrary to Rotarian ideals. 

It is not our purpose in this letter to 
the inadvisability of said article, 
entitled The Lands of Rising Hope, by 
Robert Rienow, and not even to correct 


its inaccuracies in those parts referring 


analyze 


to our country, Brazil, but we do wish 
to express to you our great surprise that 
Was accepted and pub- 
esteemed THE Ro- 


such an article 
lished in the highly 
TARIAN 

to leave on record the just 
Club of 
Janeiro, which has some 300 members, 
against that ask that 
this letter be published in the next issue 


In order 


protest of the Rotary Rio de 


publication, we 
of your Magazine. We are also sending 
a copy of this letter to the President of 
International for his attention to 
the matte! 


—ANTONIO RODRIGUES TAVARES 


Rotary 


Grocery Distributor 
President, Rotary Club 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Roof and Key 


I have a porch of my own to sweep 

And a back yard to see a peach tree grow, 
Around my cabin a picket fence 

Through which my neighbors come and go. 


I have a roof, I have a key 
To a door of my own to welcome me; 


I am a wanderer no more, 
I have a roof, I have a door! 


Home is belonging, sweet embrace, 

And all the strangeness falls off me, 

I thank God for his loving grace 

I got a roof, I got a key! 

—Hans NAtronek 


THE ROTARIAN 





The 
Object 
( 


Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 


foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancemeni of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 


the ideal of service. 


DECEMBER, 196] 


This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Approaching the halfway mark of his term, Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Abey has behind him an extensive record of 
travel in many parts of the world. Following a six-week 
tour of Club visits in Europe and Africa, President Abey was 
scheduled for November visits in the U.S.A. in California, 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, and Washington, D. C....A pictorial report of the 
President's travels will appear in an early issue of "The 
Rotarian." 


CONVENTION. Are you making plans to attend the Rotary 
International Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., June 3-7? 
Many Rotarians will include the Convention in a vacation 
trip for the entire family, incorporating sight-seeing on 
the West Coast of the U.S.A., with perhaps pre- or post- 
Convention trips to Hawaii, Mexico, the Seattle World's 
Fair, or Canada. Official forms for requesting hotel and 
motel accommodations in the Metropolitan Los Angeles area 
will be distributed late in December. Already in the hands 
of Club Presidents and Secretaries is the first issue of 
"Prevue," a bulletin of Convention news. It is not too 
early for Clubs and Districts to make arrangements for spe-— 
cial plane, train, or bus tours, if they are interested in 
these. ; 


MEETINGS. In St. Louis, Mo., on December 4-6, the 1963 Con- 
vention Committee; at the Central Office, in Evanston, Ill., 
on December 11-12, the Districting Committee; and on Decem— 
ber 14-15, the Constitution and By-Laws Committee. 


NEW FELLOWS. For more than 130 young men and women in many 
lands around the world, December, 1961, will be a never-—to— 
be-—forgotten month. Successful applicants for regular and 
additional Rotary Foundation Fellowship Awards, they will 
then receive the big news that they have been granted a 
Fellowship for 1962-63. Final selections were made in No- 
vember at a meeting of The Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
Committee. A world-wide announcement will be made on 
December 15. 


NEW PAPER. Brand—new and available gratis from the Secre— 
tariat is Paper 270, "The Story of Joe White.” A brief and 
painless exercise in Rotary information, it contains an 
error—studded story of a man's experiences as a Rotarian. 
Club members compete to identify the greatest number of mis-— 
takes in the story. 


NEW CHAIRMAN. Theodore H. Wilson, of Baltimore, Md., Third 
Vice-President of Rotary International, has been appointed 
by the Board to chair its Executive Committee for the re-— 
mainder of the 1961-62 year. The former Chairman, Director 
Charles E. Dearnley, died August 19, 1961. 


YULE NOTE. In lands where Christmas is celebrated the joys 
of this festival will be shared by Rotarians with the old, 
the needy, the orphaned, and others, as reported on pages 

44-45. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On October 27 there were 11,060 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 511,500 Rotarians in 124 countries and 
geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1961, 
totalled 57. 








An tesernatienet Megenine 


About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


THIS, for many of our readers, is the season of wassail and 
warm hearths and such happy doings at home as dancing 
with the family pup, as Norman Rockwell puts it in our 
cover painting. If you are among those many, waes haeil! 

Yes, the picture is in truth a Norman Rockwell, an origi- 
nal done in water color on a piece of illustration board 9 by 
10 inches and loaned to us for reproduction purposes by 
Rotarian Joyce Hall, of Kansas City, Missouri, a maker of 
greeting cards. The painting is from his collection. 

There isn’t much question about it that if the people of 
the U.S.A. were asked to choose their favorite artist, their 
vote would go to Norman Rockwell. He paints the people 
of that country as they would like to think they look. He 
“idealizes” them—the word is his. “The view of life I com- 
municate in my pictures,” he has written, “excludes the 
sordid and ugly. I paint life as I would like it to be.” While 
Mr. Rockwell has had many show cases for his works, the 
greatest has been The Saturday Evening Post, which since 
1916 has presented more than 300 Rockwell paintings on 
its front cover. One of them, the first of a long series of 
April Fool covers, brought the Post 140,000 letters. Born 
of poor, artistic parents in New York City 67 years ago, 
Mr. Rockwell lives and works in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
goes to the city as rarely as possible. 


ROTARY urges Rotarians to be good members of the re- 
ligious groups to which they belong . . . and they are, the 
world around. They are pillars, to use an old simile, of 
‘church, mosque, shrine, and temple. New among Rotarians 
as a member is a man who knows a great deal about the 
variety of religions to which Rotarians adhere—Dr. Marcus 
Bach, of Iowa, an expert on religions whom you may have 
heard at Rotary’s 1959 Convention in New York. “Has the 
message of Christmas,” we asked Marcus, “any counter- 
part in other religions?” His brief article is his answer. 
Incidentally, about the time this issue goes into the mails, 
Marcus Bach will be leading a dozen Japanese spiritual 
leaders of many faiths q@ a tour of his country. The whole 
point of it: more international understanding. 


LONGEST and in some ways the best story in this issue is 
A Family of Korea (which, we’re proud to have you note, 
is by one of our own staffmen who took his camera over 
to Pusan following the Convention in Tokyo last May). 
If we are to advance international understanding, we've 
got to know the other fellow .. . and we now know the 
Wangs of Pusan, really quite a lot about them. It sur- 
prises us to find that we have presented 13 of these family 
stories from that many different countries. Anybody past- 
ing them in scrapbooks? 


WAES HAEIL! 
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written on a host of subjects 
for newspapers, magazines, and 
books since student days at Am- 


Kathleen Knipe is director of 
the women's division of the Chi- 
cago Heart Association, has been 
active as a publicist in the met- 
ropolitan area. 


Robert M. Hyatt has been writ- 
ing for magazines, radio, and the 
screen for 20 years. He and his 
wife, also a writer, live in Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Herbert A. Pigman is an As- 
sistant Editor of this Magazine. 
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People are everywhere very much alike and in their ways dream the same dreams and 


hope the same hopes for peace on earth, goodwill to men which Christmas symbolizes. 


Ri is a Christian holiday and properly 
so, but the message it brings to the world involves 
all humanity. The star over Bethlehem is a Chris- 
tian symbol, but it draws all faiths and all nations 
into the common cause of “peace on earth, goodwill 
to men.” Christmas crystallizes the highest aspira- 
tions of people everywhere and brings into focus the 
ideals of all the great religions of mankind. 

Take the Jewish Feast of Lights, for example. 
This festival, called Hanukkah, observed during the 
eight days starting December 25, was instituted in 
165 B.C. to mark the purification of the temple in 
Jerusalem. Today it still commemorates this event 
and reminds the world of the stirring call of the 
prophets of Judaism who challenged nations to beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. As part of the Feast, a new Hanuk- 
kah candle is lighted each day in Jewish homes and 
synagogues, their light mingling with the lights of 
the Christmastide. 

The use of candles to express the triumph of light 
over darkness, peace over war, truth over falsehood, 
is an inherent part of Christmas, but it is traditional 
in all religions. So is the giving of gifts as an expres- 
sion of selflessness and love. The Wise Men who 
journeyed to Bethlehem with their “gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh” were Zoroastrians, followers of 
the Persian seer Zarathustra. Along with their gifts 
they carried the dream and ideal of a more perfect 
world. Their descendants, the modern Parsees, still 
perpetuate this dream. In their temples in India a 
sacred fire burns night and day, year in, year out. 
Ask a Parsee what the fire symbolizes and he will 
tell you, “It reminds us of the light and love of God 
burning in the heart of every man.” 

Light and love. These are the true expressions of 
the Christmas time, and who is to say how far they 
reach back into antiquity? There is a legend that 
when Confucius was born, some 600 years before the 
Christian Era, the planets took the form of angels 
and patrolled the skies so that the child Confucius, 
born in a cave, might be born in peace. 

There is a story that when the Buddha made his 
advent, at about the same time as Confucius, the 
trees bowed down in worship, the earth was still, 
and for a breathless moment hatred, anger, pain, 
and death were banished from the world. Even 
today the ideal Buddhist is he who seeks to make 
this moment real once more. He is the good man 
who is “tolerant with the intolerant, mild with the 
violent, and free from greed among the greedy.” 
This, too, is the message of Bethlehem, graphically 
given to men when the Prophet of Prophets was 
born. The world is beginning to understand Him 
better as it begins to understand the universality of 
Christmas. 


DECEMBER, 1961 


By MARCUS BACH 


Authority on W orld Religions 


I have heard Hindus say, “Jesus must have been 
influenced by our holy men. His teaching of love 
and peace is so like our own.” Then they referred 
me to their beloved book, the Gita, in which Lord 
Krishna says, “He who beareth no illwill, who is 
friendly and compassionate, who is balanced in 
pleasure and pain, who is forgiving and harmonious, 
who is resolute in mind and reason, he is dear to 
me.” 

In Japan, followers of the Shinto faith have a fes- 
tival called Owari Tenjin, which is observed on De- 
cember 25 as a commemoration of the birthday of 
the deity. In fact, the 25th day of each month sees 
the shrines so crowded with worshipers you would 
think it is Christmas! A Shinto friend of mine re- 
counted the legend of how, at the creation of the 
world, a god stood on the bridge of heaven stirring 
the formless earth with a jewelled spear until the 
earth became beautiful. “God,” said my friend, “is 
still stirring the earth, and will continue to stir it 
until men achieve the meaning of love and peace.” 

Then there was the incident in Damascus when I 
was admiring the ancient and magnificent mosque 
of Omayyad. “Yonder minaret,” said my guide, 
pointing to one of the impressive towers, “is called 
the minaret of Jesus. Many Moslems believe that 
when Jesus returns to bring peace to the earth, He 
will first come here ana give the call to prayer.” 


We speak of the free world and the enslaved, but 
who can measure the yearning and hope of all people 
for the kind of world symbolized by Christmas? 
Even the ancient Romans gave us a clue of this 
yearning when on December 25, at the heart of the 
Winter solstice, they held their greatest festival, the 
Saturnalia, a celebration when for a little while ene- 
mies were reconciled, quarrels were resolved, debts 
were forgiven, and love and joy ruled the scene. 

People everywhere are very much alike, have 
always been very much alike in their aspirations and 
ideals. Christmas assures us that we are also all 
alike in that we are related in a special way to God, 
thinking His thoughts, dreaming His dreams, and 
seeing His world as a conceivable though as yet un- 
realized goal. 

Christmas unites us in the quest for all that is good 
and beautiful and true. The color of our skin, the 
quality of our culture, the place of our habitation, 
do not separate us in this eternal search. Christmas 
is a reminder that the star of hope stands over every 
land and sends its light into every life. Christmas 
is truly universal, but we miss the point if we do not 
realize that it is most of all a deeply personal expe- 
rience. For unless “peace on earth, goodwill to 
men” is born first of all in your heart and mine, it 
cannot truly be born in the world. 
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Here against the background of 


ancient land are the Wangs, of 


Text and Photos by Herbert A. Pigmon 


Lr. THE war-scarred peninsula of Koreas oa 


and brown mosaic of rice paddies and mountain 
ridges jutting southward from Manchuria, there 
are few familie fortunate as that of 41-year-old 
Sang Eun Wang, his wife, and five daughters: You 
see them at the left, from 4-year-old Bumi on up, 
taking rather seriously the task of representing their 
nation in this pictorial article, the 13th of a series 
about typical Rotary families around the world. 
The Wangs live in Pusan, the chief port of Korea 
and a city second in size only to Seoul, theancient 
capital which lies 200 miles northwest. Behind thent 
rises their eight-room house which combines the 
best of Korean, Japanese, and Western living, Prom 
its porch you can see the great arc of the Pusan har- 
bor and, beyond, the emerald-green Strait of Korea, 
which separates this Oriental land from Japan. 
Rotarian Wang built his home three years ago, 
and inside (you leave your shoes at the door) the 
warmth and happiness of a close family relationship 
prevail. After home chores and school studies, 


there’s time, perhaps, for mother to teach her daugh- 


ters one of the lovely Korean folk dances, or for 
ping-pong, or for a favorite radio quiz progam. 
This is their world at home,and it isa‘ 
from the one which lies just outside thes 
of the wal! surrounding their residence. Pu 
fiows with refugees, the human flotsam oF 
year war which swept the length of the* al 
Morning Calm.” Almost every Korean fa 
fered a war death or casualty; 100,000 ch ld ren. 
orphaned. In this sense the Wangs are Salam 
No one in their family was killed, 
Their city, however, as is all Korea, 1 
staggering problems. At least half a 
rooted people are jammed in Pusan, ir 
total population to more than one million: 
them live in cardboard, tin, and wood sha¢ 
barren hills. Many fled Commuunist-controlle 
Korea, and they don’t want to go back, or the 
not. Few can find jobs. Unemployment is 259 
There are rays of hope in the Republic af 
an agricultural land severed from the ind 


north at the 38th parallel. A tough military pee 
ment has taken over, and it is marching the nation Be 
double time in cleaning up corrupt government, and ies 


business practices which have bogged down recon- 
struction. In the hard road ahead, a good portion of 


the remaining task must fall on Rotarian Wangand ~ 


men like him. A ship’s agent by vocation, he already 
devotes much time to an orphanage, serves as a dis- 
trict-court arbitrator, and helps to rehabilitate pris- 
oners. “But there is much we must do,” he says, 
“much that we must do,” 
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Catching up on reading while awaiting his j in downtown Pusan, 
Rotarian Wang’s business suit contrasts with the traditional 
flowing dress and tall, horsehair hat of a retired Korean gentleman. 





Their Lives Bridge 
Old and New 


Sane EUN WANG and his wife rep- 
resent a generation that has seen vast 
changes in the traditional ways of the 
“Hermit Kingdom,” as Korea was once 
called. Their marriage, for example, 
Was arranged by their fathers. In a 
20-minute gathering of the families, 2! 
year-old Sang Eun, eldest of four sons, 
saw his future bride for the first time, 
and then only for five minutes as she 
served small cakes. There being no 
objections from either party, they were 
married two months later in Pusan, the 
. day World War II ended. Whether 
\ , their daughters will go along with such 
— a system, or whether their parents 
would want them to, is a bridge that 
In their crisp, black-and-white uniforms Bukyon (left) and Busun head need not be crossed for several years 


for primary school. Busun was top scholar among her 80 first-grade class- yet. Right now the girls are wrapped 
mates. The gates to their home open onto the street in the photo below. tee? ~ : 
up in school and things related. 
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Pusan, crowded with ref- 
ugees who fled North 
Korea during the Korean 
War, moves mostly on 
foot, though jeeps, bi- 
cycles, busses, and a few 
old Boston streetcars ply 
the main thoroughfares. 
The street in front of the 
Wang home swarms with 
people from morning un- 
til dusk, when the fam/ 
lies pick up the wares 
they have tried to sell or 
barter and trudge back to 
flimsy homes which cover 
the hills around Pusan. 








iLike all girls, Bumi and Busun love dolls. 
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The tile roof of their former home glistens in a morning mist which shrouds the harbor 

Pusan’s marine climate differs sharply from freezing Winters experienced farther north. 
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Bumi and Busun sleep on a floor warmed by flues carrying heat and smoke from a cen- 
tral fire, a centuries-old Korean method. Bedding is rolled up and put away by day. 
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The daughters bow in respect to their par- 
ents, a custom practiced in the Wang home. 


Folk dances are handed down from mother to 
daughter. Bukyon wears a silk festival dress. 











Blood-linked to Korea’s past, Rotarian Wang and his 75-year-old father are 33d and 32d descendants of Wang-gon, an 
enlightened ruler who in A.D. 918 founded the Koryo Dynasty from which Korea takes its name. At right is his mother. 


A game of paduk, with Dr. Young So Kim, Pusan Rotarian. In the ancient Pomoh-sa Temple the Wangs pray to Buddha. 
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A ship’s agent, Rotarian Wang also owns one vessel, the 600- 
ton Buk Hae (North Sea), here riding low with 650 tons of 
coal for Japan. His brother Duk Eun is chief engineer. 


His Problem Is Korea’s: 
More Cargo Comes 
Than Goes Out 


Tere were few Koreans with 
international trading experience 
when the 40-year Japanese occu- 
pation ended in 1945, and it was 
a singular opportunity for Sang 
Eun Wang, who had worked four 
years with a trading firm in Osaka, 
Japan. He launched out on his 
own, exporting anchovies and fish 
oil, and in 1950 bought the Hyop- 
sung Shipping Corporation, which 
today employs 60 people. Edu- 
cated at. Doshisha University in 
Kyoto, he helped pay college 
expenses by guiding tourists 
through that historic Japanese 
city. He has travelled widely on 
business, speaks Japanese and 
English, some French and Ger- 
man. His main business problem 
reflects Korea’s economic trou- 
bles: there are not enough export 
cargoes to fill the empty holds of 
ships which have unloaded ferti- 
lizer, cement, and other goods in 
Pusan. 
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He books cargoes, hires stevedores, and arranges port clearances for 
some 400 ships a year. In port today is Captain Dimitrios Pavlidis with 
a Greek freighter bringing 10,000 tons of fertilizer from Florida, 


(Continued on next page) 


Shops, restaurants, cleaners, book stores, and haberdashers are wedged tightly in the side streets 
of downtown Pusan, where a crewman’s wife stops to ask about the Buk Hae’s sailing date. 





“S. E.” gets the lucky 
tie—and a fine-——in a 
Pusan Rotary meeting. 
Yang Sung Bong, 1960- 
61 President, fastens 
it. Club members, who 
chose member Wang 
for this article, voted 
him the weekly honor. 


Late-afternoon shadows sculpture rugged Korean terrain as Sang Eun joins four 
Rotarians on Pusan’s new golf course. The old one was converted to an airfield. 
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Farmer Chang Young Jo proudly reports that the cow given him by the Club has borne its first calf. He'll return it 
and the next two to the Club. The couple and their nine children live in this home, farm about four acres of land. 
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Rotary Ils Needed As 
Never Before in Korea 


Except for an occasional round of 
golf on a nine-hole course carved atop 
a red-clay hill north of Pusan, Sang 
Eun Wang takes little time for recrea- 
tion. He does take time for Rotary, 
however, because he enjoys the com- 


pany of men, he says, “who are edu- 
cated, who have more than enough for 
themselves, and who feel an obligation 
to help our poor people.” He joined 
the Club six years ago As evidenced 
by his work with an orphanage (right), 
the 52 Pusan Rotarians more often 
serve in individual ways rather than 
through Club projects, though they did 
launch recently a ‘‘cow chain” (above). 
The Pusan Club, 26 years old, is one of 
11 Rotary Clubs in South Korea. 
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Almost 300 boys and girls crowd the Nam Kwang Hagwon, South Korea’s largest 
orphanage. Wang and Rotarian S. K. Bak are helping to build larger quarters. 
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ONTACT! 


More international friendships thrive in Europe 


as hundreds of Rotary Clubs develop new ties. 


ee 

‘ia BEST WAY to become acquainted with 
another country and its people is to live there as a 
student for a while,” said a German businessman 
one day last Summer in Le Havre, France. “The 
next best way—and the only way open to most of us 
—is to make visits like this.” 

The previous day, together with a party of seven 
other Rotarians of Hamburg-Dammtor (some accom- 
panied by their wives), he had journeyed all the way 
from his home in West Germany for a two-day re- 
union with Rotarians of Le Havre. Now the French 
were dining, entertaining, and showing their Ger- 
man friends around the port city and discussing with 
them means to bind their two countries closer to- 
gether. Next year, Le Havre would send a Rotary 
visiting party to Hamburg for similar royal treat- 
ment, for Le Havre and Hamburg-Dammtor are each 
other’s “contact club.” 

“Contact clubs” are an exciting Rotary answer to 
the divisions and national rivalries which have 
plagued the Old Continent. The first such sister- 
Club relationships began in the early 1930s, but war 
checked and finally destroyed their rising popular- 
ity. A new start was made a little more than a 
decade ago, and since then the contact-club idea has 
been enthusiastically adopted all over Europe. To- 
day, several hundred of Europe’s 1,600 Rotary Clubs 
count themselves as “contact clubs’ with Rotary 
Clubs in other countries. 

Once two Rotary Clubs in different countries have 
agrecd to become each other’s contact club, by estab- 
lishing direct, permanent, and regular relations, 
friendship-making takes many forms. The Clubs 
keep in touch by letters and personal visits; they 
exchange Club news and programs, sometimes 
slides, books, magazines, speakers, movies, and tape 
recordings. Members’ children trade visits. Once or 
twice a year one of the Clubs sends a visiting party 
of Rotarians and wives to be entertained for a day or 
two by the other Club. Overseeing such relation- 
ships are “Intercountry Committees.” 

Sometimes, especially if the two Clubs lack mutual 
interests or are separated by a great distance, the 
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contact withers. But more often, a Club becomes so 
enthusiastic about a thriving relationship with an- 
other Club that it decides to secure more contacts. 
Thus, 113 of Germany’s 145 Rotary Clubs have con- 
tacts abroad—a grand total of 276 contacts with Ro- 
tary Clubs in France, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Brazil. 

The Le Havre Club counts no less than six contact 
links, a figure well above average. In addition to 
the Hamburg-Dammtor group, the Le Havre reunion 
included Dutch couples from Rotterdam, English 
from Southampton, and Belgians from Antwerp 
(Antwerp was Le Havre’s original contact club.) 
Le Havre also has links with Eastbourne, England, 
and Funchal on Madeira. Every other year, Le 
Havre entertains all contact-club members who can 
come; this time there were 23 visiting Rotarians, of 
whom 16 were accompanied by their wives. 

Le Havre Rotarians are naturally receptive to in- 
fluences and people from other lands. Their city 
(pop. 160,000) is France’s second-largest seaport 
(after Marseille) and her principal gateway to the 
Atlantic. Each year nearly 6,000 ships tie up at 
Le Havre’s wharves to load or unload cargo, and 
tens of thousands of passengers stream ashore from 
transatlantic liners and Channel ferries. Le Havre 
thus lives in a stimulating atmosphere of constant 
contact with the outside world. 

Le Havre has based its choice of contacts on affin- 
ity of commercial interests. All its contact clubs are 
seaports, too, some higger [Continued on page 24] 
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On a tour of the Le Havre countryside, contact-club 
guests and hosts inspect stables and Thoroughbreds at 
Rotarian Albert Charles’ estate. At left, in blazer, is 
André Carretté, President of the Le Havre Kotary Club. 
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Hamburg-Dammtor Rotarian Heinz Pentzlin speaks 
during the conference on aid to underdeveloped 
nations, which took morning of second, final day. 


From the tower roof of the ultra- 
modern town hall, a Le Havre Ro- 
tary Club member points out the 
sights for a contact-club visitor. 
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Val-Séry, the estate of Le Havre Rotarian Albert Charles, 
vided a magnificent setting for a reception on the first 
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A gastronomic high point of the visit was served at Le Caneton (The Duckling), 
one of France’s finest restaurants, located in the village of Orbec-en-Auge. 





COUNTRY X 


ONTACT! 


“ENDSHIP between a pair of contact clubs takes many forms, as 
Wo be seen in this lighthearted sketch of a typical thriving relation- 

ship. Through the mail, the clubs may keep in touch by the exchange 
of letters, Rotary Club bulletins, and slide, sound-tape, and movie pro- 
grams. Every Autumn the Rotary Club in Country Y sends a visiting party 
(in plane) to the Rotary Club in Country X. Every Spring, X's Club sends a 
party (caravan) to visit in Y, where it is hosted and shown around the 
town. Throughout the year the bonds are kept strong by individual visits. 
The cyclists from Country X are Rotarians’ sons and daughters who have 
been invited to stay for a few days in the homes of Y Rotarians. The 
professor from Y, attending a seminar in Country X, renews acquaintance 
with a Rotarian of the same classification. Codrdinating the relationships 
of all contact Rotary Clubs in the two countries is the X-Y “Intercountry 
Committee,” composed of representatives appointed by the District 
Governors of the two countries; often Committeemen are or have been 
Governors. Sometimes just one man represents a country. 
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and some smaller, but with their economic life tied 
to international commerce and shipping. Such a 
choice affords a further advantage of a practical 
nature. Rotarians in port cities count a high per- 
centage of multilinguists, which factor helps the 
exchange of visits and correspondence, for the lan- 
guage barrier is absent, or nearly so. And the exist- 
ence of contact-club links stimulates the study of 
languages by members and their wives who hereto- 
fore spoke only French. 

Le Havre Rotarians, who have seven years of ex- 
perience with contact-club visits behind them, have 
reached some worth-while conclusions on how such 
visits are best conducted. To make their guests feel 
immediately at home, Le Havre tried to lodge as 
many of them as possible this year in Rotarians’ 
homes. The first night, instead of a big banquet, the 
hosts arranged a number of smail “friencship din- 
ners” in homes to encourage informality, and later 
in the evening everyone joined at Le Havre Club 
President Carretté’s home for dancing. 

Too crowded a schedule and too much sight-seeing 
wear out guests and also defeat the main purpose of 
the visit: the informal, personal contacts between 
individuals. The two-day timetable combined or- 
ganized group activity and some free periods. 

Sight-seeing was the orcer of the first day. In 
brilliant sunny weather, guests and hosts sped off 
in a caravan of cars along a road beside the Seine 
River and into the lush Norman countryside. 

The first stop was midway on the Tancarville 
Bridge, which spans the Seine. Europe’s longest 
suspension bridge (4,583 feet) and a triumph of 
French engineering skill, the Pont de Tancarville, 


which was completed in July, 1959, is also a crédit 
to Le Havre’s business community. The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce led a two-decade fight to get the 
bridge approved, then raised 80 percent of its con- 
struction cost, and today acts as concessionaire for 
its tolls. 

The next stop was Val-Séry, the splendid country 
estate of Rotarian Albert Charles, who hosted a 
reception and showed guests around the grounds 
Then the caravan set off for the village of Orbec-en- 
Auge, where the gastronomic high point of the visit 
awaited. 

Orbec is famed far and wide for its restaurant Le 
Caneton (The Duckling), an ancient and picturesque 
Norman establishment with beamed ceilings, open 
fireplaces, red-and-white checked tablecloths—and 
truly superb food. 

Much fortified by this gastronomic foray which 
lasted well into the afternoon and featured such fare 
as creamed lobster in pastry shell and broiled duck 
with apple dressing, the Rotary party headed back 
for Le Havre, stopping off en route to visit the little, 
moat-ringed Chateau of St. Germain-de-Livet, a gem 
of 16th Century Norman architecture. A reception 
and dinner party given by 1960-61 Le Havre Rotary 
Club President André Carretté and his wife in their 
beautiful home on the heights above the city brought 
the day to a pleasant close. 

The morning of the second, and final, day, Satur- 
day, was devoted to a stimulating three-hour-long 
conference on a topic of crucial importance to the 
world today: aid to underdeveloped countries. 
Weeks before, the Le Havre Club had requested 
each contact club to appoint [Continued on page 53] 


Intercountry Committees promote relations between two countries through Rotary effort; part of their task is to coérdinate 
contact clubs. Thus there are Committees for Germany-Denmark, Germany-France, Germany-Austria, etc. Liechtenstein and Lux- 
emburg are linked in three-country Committees, as: France-Switzerland-Liechtenstein. Some English Clubs have European contacts. 
Many Scandinavian communities are linked with other “Friendship Towns” across borders, and their Rotary Clubs maintain contact. 





INTERCOUNTRY @—@ COMMITTEES 


Map by Sally Miller 
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Here’s How 
We Do it 


=—In Europe 


An expert gives some concrete advice. 


By CLEMENT A. MORRAYE 


8) NE of the best ways to bring about international 
understanding, it seems to me, is to apply and de- 
velop the relatively new Rotary technique of “con- 
tact clubs.” This technique has been extensively 
developed in Europe, where it has rendered inestim- 
able service to the cause of mutual understanding. 

First, what is a contact club? It is a Rotary Club 
which establishes direct, regular. and permanent re- 
lations with a Rotary Club in another country. Each 
Rotary Club is the “contact club” of the other. 

The aim of the mutual relations is (1) to develop 
durable, personal relations among Club members— 
and, if possible, their families; and (2) to improve 
understanding between the two countries by system- 
atic exchanges of opinion—individual or group—on 
economic, cultural, and social problems affecting the 
two nations. 

Through contact clubs Rotary friendship ceases 
to be general and vague, concentrates on a limited 
group in order to know better those concerned, thus 
little by little generating confidence and opening the 
way to a true fraternity. 

But a contact should not be established only be- 
cause of a chance encounter without prospect of 
future development. It should not come about sim- 
ply because a Rotarian, having received a particu- 
larly warm welcome on a business or holiday trip, 
has become enthusiastic and has tried to involve his 
entire Club in ephemeral relations which rapidly 
die for want of method and foresight. 

The contact must be desired, reasonable, and es- 
tablished after having taken into account and ac- 
cepted the obligations which it implies in order to be 
useful and productive of true Rotary activity. 

Following are some guides to procedure which 
have proved useful in Europe, but which may need 
to be adapted to fit your local conditions: 

1. A pair of contact clubs are best situated in com- 
munities having regional, economic, social, or cul- 
tural affinities of such a nature as to cause a regular 
movement of visitors in both directions—for ex- 
ample, university cities, ports, industrial centers, 
agricultural communities. 

2. The contact clubs should have about the same 
number of members of about the same average age. 

3. Before establishing a contact relationship, ask 
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Clement Morraye is Second 
Vice-President of RI and 
former Chairman of the Eu- 
ropecn, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Ad- 
visory Committee. A Rotar- 
ian of Ghent, Belgium, he is 
a leader in the formation 
of contact clubs in Europe. 


the advice and approval of the District Governor. 
Also consult the Intercountry Committee, if one 
exists. 

4. Exchange rosters of Club members, with classi- 
fications of members noted. This has proved very 
important in Europe for organizing visits, for per- 
sonal contacts, and for service to Rotary youth, who, 
thanks to contact clubs, have found unequalled op- 
portunities for completing their intellectual or tech- 
nical background abroad during vacation or at other 
times of the year—for example, as nonpaid “learn- 
ers” in enterprises directed by members of contact 
clubs. 

5. Clubs should alternate visits, meeting at least 
twice a year if the distance is under 200 miles, at 
least once a year if the distance is greater. 

6. At least 10 percent—preferably more—of the 

members of the Club should make the trip, if pos- 
sible accompanied by wives and children. 
7. Since the aim of the contact is to acquaint the 
visitors with the spirit and the traditions and way 
of life of the region visited, to interest them in its 
economic, cultural, and social activities, it is neces- 
sary to tailor the program to fit your visitors: con- 
tact with industrial circles, educational groups, art 
academies; visits to factories, port facilities, or agri- 
cultural establishments; contacts with the municipal 
authorities, the city offices, and other important 
parts of your community life. Mere sight-seeing is 
not enough. The visits should not be too short: at 
least 24 hours and preferably 48 hours. 

8. Visits should be of a very simple character, 
with the possible exception of a single social affair. 
There is always the danger of wanting to do too 
much, thus overloading the finances of the host 
Club, and inevitably leading to fewer visits. It is 
strongly recommended that in so far as possible and 
with all possible tact, visitors be lodged with Ro- 
tarians of the same classifications. 

9. For the sake of public relations and of public 
information—too often neglected—care must be 
taken to interest the municipal authorities, the lead- 
ing agencies of the city, and the local press in the 
contact-club visit. 

10. The exchange of Rotary Club bulletins, corre- 
spondence, and individual visits helps to strengthen 
any contact-club relationship. If great distances be- 
tween the two Rotary Clubs make group visits im- 
practical, then other techniques listed in the Rotary 
International pamphlet Targets for Today are espe- 
cially applicable, including exchange of youth and 
tape and slide and movie programs. 





WHEN 
YOUR FRIENDS 
GRIEVE 


By FRED B. BARTON 


Author; Rotarian, Akron, Ohio 


Sincerity, individuality, cheer, 
and warmth help to make a letter 


of sympathy achieve its purpose. 


Illustration by A. H. Winkler 
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_ ae you are up against 
it. Some friend you know and 
love departs this life. You want to 
say something, write something, 
that will be cheering to his wife 
and family. At the moment you 
put pen to paper you face the 
great challenge: “What cheer do 
I have to share?” 

You may be tempted to give it 
up and hide behind a bunch of 
flowers, a printed card, or a canned 
telegram. Stay with it! The words 
will come. You do have some cheer 
to give; let it pour out naturally 

There exists, you know, a vast 
reservoir of faith and good cheer 
in this world. All of us add to it, 
often unconsciously, in the days 
of our youth and the times of easy 
success. A gay wave of the hand 
to the traffic policeman may as- 
sure him you believe he is doing 
a sincere job in a necessary post. 
A word of kindness to the news- 
boy may help convince him anew 
that life is worth living. 

The letter of condolence you 
write in an hour of need helps a 
friend whose heart is heavy with 
woe and loneliness. And when our 
own time comes to need sympa- 
thy, some of that reservoir of good 
cheer splashes back on us. 

“He was quite a guy, Mildred. 
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I’ll never forget the first time I 
met him.” Something as easy as 
that could be your start. It’s been 
mine a time or two. Then you 
swing into a little anecdote or in- 
cident that brings to mind a happy 
aspect of your departed friend’s 
personality. 

Go on from there. You must 
have had some amusing experi- 
ences together. Bring them to 
mind now! Don’t be ashamed to 
praise your departed friend. And 
say a few nice things about her 
who survives. Why not? This is 
the time. 

Write your own letter, but if it 
seems natural to say, “Let’s carry 
Jim around in our hearts,” say 
that. What finer tribute to him 
than to exclaim, any time you are 
having an especially good time, 
“Wouldn’t Jim have enjoyed this 
party! This is just the sort of oc- 
casion he never wanted to miss.” 

Some years ago I was talking to 
a smail-town book publisher. We 
had some interests in common and 
bared our souls. I told him that 
some of the most rewarding things 
I had ever written were letters of 
sympathy, when some friend had 
died. 

He sparked interest at once. 
“Did you make carbon copies of 
those letters?” he queried. 

I was shocked. No carbons, I re- 
plied. I think it is well-nigh im- 
possible to write an honest per- 
sonal letter while making a copy 
to keep. The enterprise then be- 
comes stilted and artificial instead 
of warm and human. No letter 
written with a permanent copy in 
mind, to flatter the vanity of him 
who sends it, would be worth read- 
ing. 

Yet I come back to this thought: 
some of the happiest writing I 
have ever done has been letters 
to the wife or husband of a friend 
who has just left this vale. I wish 
for you that same gratification. 

Let’s see where you can get the 
buoyancy you need to make a let- 
ter of sympathy meaningful. First 
of all your religious faith ought to 
provide some—or much! If you 
were raised in the Christian tra- 
dition, as I happened to be, think 
back to your New Testament. It’s 
a pretty serious document, you'll 
agree. There are no jokes in it. 
No one tells any funny stories. 


This is serious business, this liv- 
ing and dying. 

And yet you'll agree it isa happy 
document. The message of life 
everlasting makes you feel you 
are not living alone and neglected. 
Every moment of your lifetime 
counts toward a splendid high pur- 
pose, if you lift your eyes and be- 
lieve. 

If your religion, whatever it is, 
is not an exciting adventure, a tre- 
mendous privilege for you, you are 
cheating yourself. 

My father, who was a minister, 
used to say he conceived of heaven 
as a vast assembly of schoolrooms. 
Some people go through this life 
and never learn a thing. They are 
just as stupid, thoughtless, irrev- 
erent, and ignorant at death as 
they were when young. Let them 
start again at the beginning. 
Others find this world endlessly 
intriguing: one lifetime was not 
enough to tackle all the foreign 
languages they wanted to master, 
or the arts and sciences they 
longed to explore. Very well, let 
heaven be a place where all of us 
can go on learning, through eter- 
nity. It is a pleasant thought. 
Most of us do not yearn for a 
heaven of boredom. 


My father refused to admit that 
a coronary thrombosis could stop 
him, went to a hospital reluctant- 
ly, and died rebelliously. He had 
no enthusiasm about dying; there 
were still fresh subjects to tackle, 
still books to write. Yet he was 
able to give ample cheer and en- 
couragement to others in their 
time of need. 

For instance, I remember him 
at the funeral of a young man: 
“God is too good an economist to 
waste these fine young lives. 
There must be a -heaven where 
young people like our friend here 
can go on living.” 

And at the funeral of a long- 
time parishioner in a country 
town where he had started his 
preaching more than 40 years be- 
fore: ““We go today to the village 
cemetery. We have been there 
often before. The footsteps are all 
in one direction; those we take 
there do not return. It seems hope- 
less. And yet,” his voice rang out 
with tremendous faith and cour- 
age, “many of us have been to 
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Niagara Falls. We see that im- 
mense fall of water as it rushes 
toward the sea. And then God’s 
sunshine beams on that water and 
lifts it again to the heavens. Just 
so, I believe that God’s healing 
rays can lift our dead loved ones 
from behind the grave.” 

You can carry that buoyant line 
of thought on through your own 
experience—in that note you write 
your grieving friend. 

My friend Lioyd C. Douglas 
once wrote a book which sug- 
gested that giving unselfishly, and 
without thought of publicity or re- 
payment, is the secret not only of 
happiness but also success. Dr. 
Douglas had trouble having his 
book published—as Charles M. 
Sheldon had had with his /n His 
Steps of an earlier era; it was 
thought to be “too religious; the 
public won't go for it.” The pub- 
lic surprised a lot of people, in- 
cluding Dr. Douglas, by making 
his unknown book a best-seller 
and its author famous. There 
probably are people who reread 
this book once a year as I general- 
ly do. It is titled Magnificent Ob- 
session. 


Dr. Douglas was a great letter- 
writer. Perhaps through the morn- 
ing’s letters, punched out on his 
electric typewriter, he generated 
the humanness and force that 
made him a great novelist. I think 
he found, as many other writers 
do, that he who writes a warm- 
hearted letter of sympathy and 
encouragement is himself re- 
warded—and immediately—with 
a warm glow of well-being. 

You don’t, of course, have to de- 
lay writing a letter until some 
friend of yours dies. Send a 
lonely friend an occasional. word 
of encouragement and bravery. 
Friends, you know, are a wonder- 
ful institution, but, like anything 
else in this world, they have a 
price. If they are doing a good 
job of living, don’t you feel an 
obligation to tell them so once in 
a while? I do. 

Now, all this takes a little time, 
and I’m not apologizing for that. 
In fact, we can be glad of it. Many 
people are unhappy and don’t 
think well of themselves, just be- 
cause they don’t spend enough of 
their time, say, writing nice let- 
ters. We have let ourselves fall 








Winter 


There are songs about the Summer ; 
Sonnets to the Spring and Fall, 

But the rugged months of Winter 
Are not eulogized at all ; 

Winter brings the Christmas season 
With its happiness and cheer, 

And the hopes that spring eternal 
At the dawning of the year. 


There are long and pleasant evenings 


When we feel no urge to roam, 
But enjoy the rest and leisure 


In the comfort of the home; 


There is time for conversation, 
There is time {or tranquil thought, 


And for quiet contemplation 
Of the changes time has wrought. 


It’s the stern and lusty season 
When the winds of Winter wail; 

When the woods and fields are dormant, 
And the ice and snow prevail. 

Over all the glistening landscape 
There’s a blanket white and fair, 

“When Winter’s frosty pinions 
Shake the snow down in the air.” 


While the sturdy months of Winter 
Full appreciation bring 
Of the milder days that follow, 
For the aftermath is Spring 
—Ray E. Munn 
Rotarian, Cleveland, Ohio 


prey to commercial interests: 
printed messages of condolence— 
as if we “were all tongue-tied! 
Break loose, I beg of you. Assert 
your individuality. After all, you 
want to be able to go on living 
with yourself. 

A message of sympathy can be 
of very few words. I recall a tele- 
gram a friend of mine received 
when his wife died. It came from 
his brother-in-law and consisted 
of only five words: “All I have is 
yours.” Those five words were 
enough. , 

I don’t remember any letters of 
mine that were masterpieces. But 
one, a letter written before death, 
may have been effective. The wife 
of a long-time friend of ours was 
dying in an Eastern city. She 
knew she was dying. We knew 
also, for no one outside the im 
mediate family was allowed to 
visit the hospital; she didn’t want 
any gloomy faces around her. She 
wanted cheerfulness. 

I come from a letter-writing 
family, and it seemed niy job to 
write her a letter to say good-by 
without actually saying it. 

So I mentioned a few happy 
times the four of us had had to- 
gether. Then in a purely conver- 
sational way I swung into a men- 
tion of heaven. “Someday you and 
all the rest of us will get to 
heaven,” I wrote. “You'll meet a 
lot of pleasant people. Like Joan 
of Arc, for instance. You, who 
have gone through a half dozen 
operations uncomplainingly, can 
walk up to her and say, ‘Joan, 
dear, I admire the brave way you 
took that business at the stake for 
your faith. But after all, Joan of 
Arc, you died only once. I nearly 
died six times.’ ”’ 

Half a week.later I heard, in- 
directly, that my letter had been 
received. “That Fred Barton cer- 
tainly has the light touch,” the 
little lady in the hospital had said. 
Light touch! It doesn’t really mat- 
ter, but what I said was so deep 
within me, and mailing it was 
such a gamble, I drooped for three 
days. 

A letter of sympathy does take 
something out of you—and you 
wouldn’t want it otherwise. Yet 
the rewards are tremendous. The 
buoyancy and good cheer you 
share spills back on you—one day. 
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Mrs. Joel Johnson, one of the first of 122 “casualties,” arrives 
at Community Hospital with the aid of Western Springs Explorer 
Scout George Aichele, Jr.; Western Police Chief Charles 








Here’s how citizens of several communities joined in a realistic ‘emergency trial.’ 
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By KATHLEEN KNIPE 


Be cspeas of an explosion in France, a flood in 
Australia, a tornado in the U.S.A., millions ef peo- 
ple ask, ‘How would our town do in such a crisis?” 

Thanks to the contagious zeal of an Illinois Rotar- 
ian, six Chicago suburban communities recently at- 


tempted to answer that question honestly. In the 
process they gave their local hospital and civie agen- 
cies the “emergency trial” of their lives. 

Six-year-old Community Memorial Hospital in 
La Grange, Illinois, serves 11 burgeoning suburbs, 
is located close to a concentration of large industries 
—and often finds its beds all in use. Staff and ad- 
ministration had met community apathy in carrying 
through a large-scale emergency “dry run.” 

Then Dr. Merrill Shepro, a La Grange dentist and 
Rotarian who served three years with the Walter 


Reed Institute of Army Research in disaster train- 
ing, entered the lists. Working with hospital per- 
sonnel, he gained the support of three west suburban 
Rotary Clubs: those in La Grange, Western Springs, 
and Brookfield. The Rotarians organized 14 munici- 
pal and civic organizations for a coérdinated area- 
wide disaster test. . : 

The result? On June 24, 1960, a mock explosion 
rocked the West Suburban YMCA in La Grange. 
The $200,000 “blast” injured 122 persons when it 
ripped through the building’s main dining room. 
The exercise then centered on immediate, orderly 
evacuation of the injured to Community Memorial 
Hospital, some four miles away. 

Rodles of the casualties were played by Rotarians 
and their families and friends, who were at a lunch- 


Springs 
Civil Air Patrol Cadet Wayne Zack. 





Red Cross Staffer John Strohauer (above) relays casualty news from his disaster unit. Area Red Cross and Civil Defense observers have 
recommended a second “dry run.” ... (Right) Casualty-carrying cars, ambulances, and mail trucks approach the hospital entrance. 


“Casualties,” after being “treated” according to “injuries” marked on tags, sit or lie on cots in a hospital corridor. Although the 
exact time of the drill was not announced beforehand, cots and extra supplies were assembled within 15 minutes after the alert. 
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Leaders of the disaster exercise exchange views on its effec- 
tiveness at an hour-long critique which concluded project. 


eon meeting at the “Y” when the explosion occurred. 
Each had been tagged for specific symptoms realistic 
to such-a tragedy. The tags were prepared by Com- 
munity Hospital’s disaster committee, headed by Dr. 
Robert Stokes, of La Grange. Among hospital per- 
sonnel the day of the test was known, but not the 
hour. The test was one of the largest ever carried 
through by a Chicago-area hospital. 

Dr. Shepro set “operation disaster” in motion by 
disentangling himself from the “wreckage” and re- 
porting by phone to the local police. They in turn 
notified police, Civil Defense, fire, and private ambu- 
lance services in six other villages—and alerted the 
hospital. 

Police roped off the disaster area and maintained 
order, kept routes open to the hospital, and erected 
barricades at Community to let only casualties and 
necessary personnel through. The La Grange police 
remained the central agency directing efforts. The 
Western Springs Squadron of the Civil Air Patrol 
set up emergency generators for auxiliary hospital 
power, and had “walkie-talkies” in direct contact 
with the disaster site. Police radio was set up in 
case telephone lines became jammed. 

At the hospital, medical and nursing staff mem- 
bers went immediately to emergency stations at the 
alert. The staff off duty were summoned through 
an emergency system previously set up—an “an- 
swering service” which lists 90 percent of staff phy- 
sicians and dentists, and a relay system of telephone 
volunteers outside the hospital. Availability of beds 
and staff at neighboring hospitals was indexed. A 
Red Cross disaster unit was summoned, and emer- 
gency supplies ordered. 

At the disaster site all casualties were evacuated 
within half an hour as they were found and given 
first aid. On arrival at the hospital, a team of staff 
physicians swiftly diagnosed injuries for serious- 
ness, “sorting” casualties and sending them on to 
other teams for care. Thirty of the hospital’s 118 
staff members were on hand 15 minutes after the 
alert. This response would, perhaps, have been 
higher had radio and other services stressed a real 
crisis. All casualties had received “treatment,” been 
tagged for identification and extent of injury, and 
had this information relayed to relatives within 75 
minutes. : 

A critique summing up effectiveness of the exer- 
cise was held immediately after the “dry run.” The 
Chicago Chapter of the American Red Cross and the 
Cook County Office of Civil Defense joined staff and 
community participants in analysis of the trial’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

As a result, better codrdinated plans are being 
carefully worked out—and will be put to test again. 
There’s no longer apathy about disaster prepared- 
ness in this area of Chicago’s western suburbs. And 
the Rotarians have already proffered their services 
as all-important “casualties” for the next trial. 


Explorer Scouts give first aid at “disaster site” before a 
victim goes to hospital. Pre-fixed tag identified “injury.” 
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Free Men... on the 


their traditions the dignity of man and his free- 

dom have tended to be too much on the defen- 
sive. Often they have talked and acted as though 
they were in the wrong. A certain fright and timid- 
ity—nay, a certain false modesty—have assailed 
them. They appear to forget that in every sphere 
of life the offensive, if genuinely and rightly 
mounted, is the best means of self-defense. Nothing, 
I believe, is more needed today than for those who 
know and believe in God, truth, man, and freedom 
to pass to the offensive. 

There are, in my view, five fronts in which it is 
necessary today to pass to the offensive: the front 
of Communism; the front of neutralism; the front of 
those engaged in undermining the unity of the West- 
ern world; the front of materialism; and the front 
of what I would term the least common denominator. 

Morally and spiritually the Communists put free 
men on the defensive; they make us feel guilty; they 
talk in terms of “capitalism,” “imperialism,” ‘“co- 
lonialism,” “monopolies,” “profits,” “exploitation,” 
“means of production’’—all purely economic, purely 
materialistic, terms. And how do we take up the 
debate? We usually answer that the exploiting capi- 
talism of the 19th Century no longer exists, that 
imperialism has been liquidated, that monopolies are 
now owned by the people, and that, as to profits, ev- 
erybody now shares in them. There is about this 
response a pathetic air of apology, a sickly note of 
timidity, and those who make it clearly suffer from 
a guilty conscience. “Vhen we thus accept to be 
drawn into debate ~ ‘1 the Communists on their 
own terms, we confi::: them in the feeling that they 
are right. It is as .::ough we were telling them: 
“You are right in yn:r attack; we are sorry for our 
past ways; but, betold, we have now corrected 
them!” 

This will not do. The Communists should be 
answered, not apologetically, not as though they 
were right, but in terms taking them completely off 
their guard. They should be answered in human, 
moral, and spiritual terms. We should be in a posi- 
tion. to turn on them and say: 

What about freedom of thought and inquiry in 
your realm? Can people really seek the truth freely? 
Can they really dissent? Can they really question 
your fundamental presuppositions? 

What about freedom of conscience and religion? 
Do you Communists go to church? Do you fall on 
your knees and pray? Do you persecute those who 
do? 

What about human rights and fundamental free- 
doms? Which of these rights are really enjoyed by 
your people? 

Is there any free criticism of the Government in 


Teor who have known in their lives and in 
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your realm? Have your people ever been given a 
genuine free political choice? 

What about your iron dictatorship? What about 
your police State? 

What about the minority rule under which all 
Communist States languish? 

What about your methods of subversion all over 
the world in which every dark trick of deceit and 
destruction is used? 

What about the camps of forced labor? 

What about Hungary? What about Tibet? What 
about the Chinese communes? 

It is most important that the Communists be put 
on the defensive. It is most important that the total 
arsenal of political, moral, and spiritual values be 
brought to bear upon this struggle. 

Those who, for whatever reason, wish to remain 
outside the gigantic world struggle between Com- 
munism and freedom have every right to expect the 
rest of the world to respect their freedom. As a mat- 
ter of fact, real neutralism, implying real freedom 
of choice and real independence of judgment, is a 
triumph for the idea of freedom. The free world 
can only welcome it. 

But a neutralist, rightly asking that his will be 
respected, has no right himself to impose his will on 
others. By his own logic, he must not object if others 
choose not to be neutral in this great struggle. Him- 
self refusing to take a stand, the neutralist must 
respect those who do. A neutralist who is all the 
time working to extend the domain of neutralism, 
especially if this extension happens to be at the ex- 
pense of only one side, is obviously not neutral. 

Nor will one who really wishes to—and can—stay 
outside the struggle play one side against the other. 
A neutralist in that case identifies his interests with 
the division of the world. He flourishes so long as 
there is tension; as soon as tension relaxes, he ceases 
to reap much value from his neutralism. 


Tue needed offensive here is simply to welcome 
and support the neutralism that is genuine; to be so 
strong and self-confident that one will not fall for 
the neutralism that is a fake; and to measure neu- 
tralism always by the radical historic struggle whose 
issue will determine the fate of everybody, neutral- 
ist and nonneutralist alike. 

There are people and forces, inside and outside 
the Western world, whose effect is to undermine 
whatever unity there is in that world. I am not 
thinking of the Communists, whose very purpose is 
to conspire in that direction. I am thinking of the 
softheaded, the duped, the tired, the frightened, the 
sentimental, the superficial, the unauthentic, and the 
perfectly innocent who mean well. If these people 
have their way, freedom will finally fall by sheer 
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division and default. An offensive must therefore boldly on five fronts in the war 


be mounted on this front. 

England cannot be separated from Europe. France 
is an integral pillar of the West. Germany must not of ideas that besets the world. 
be so slighted as to begin to think of neutralism as 
an alternative. Far-reaching measures must be de- 
vised with a view to cleaning up the Western hemi- 
sphere of the Communist virus and promoting the 
friendliest relations between Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
on the basis of their common* civilization. 

The impression is often gathered that, owing to 
national ciaeiieh ind conflicting national interests, 
the West is hopelessly divided. A vigorous offensive 
for unity must therefore be mounted. For what is 
at stake today is not this or that nation, but the 
entirety of Western civilization, with its marvelous 
traditions of man, of freedom, of truth, and of God. 


I INCLUDE many things under the front of mate- 
rialism. Besides softness and the life of ease, besides 
the quest after money amd material gain, besides the 
all-consuming passion after economic security—be- 
sides these things I include the fundamental spirit- 
ual attitude which denies real order in the nature of 
things, which denies that there is a real objective 
higher and a real objective lower, which instead de- 
rives the higher integrally from the lower, which 
obliterates the dimension of rank, excellence, qual- 
ity, depth, and which therefore knows no rest, no 
grace, and no ultimate peace. 
Nothing is more needed today than a mighty 
spiritual offensive which will put the material in its 
place and restore to the spiritual its original primacy 
and preéminence. The mind that understands and 
creates, the spirit that suffers and sacrifices and 
loves and is at peace with itself, the fellowship of 
the pure and free and transparent, the joy of con- 
versation and reason and sharing, the soul that re- 
joices in beauty and grace and being, the goodwill 
that is full of light and positive intent, God, the 
absolute mind, absolute spirit, absolute love, abso- 
lute reason, absolute grace, absolute goodness, abso- 
lute being—these things come first, and everything 
else second. Man, it seems, can never learn this les- 
son; he must always invert the right order of values Dr. Malik left his teaching post at the American Uni- 
and put the lower things first. versity in Beirut in 1945 to become Lebanon's first 
This does not mean that I scorn or spurn or sneer Minister to the U.S.A. and Cuba. He later headed his 
at the wonderful products of industry. On the con- nation’s delegation to the United Nations Genera! 
trary, I look upon science and industry as among Assembly, wane were eaeeree Tre? He He 
the most important benefactors of mankind, and is now serving as guest lecturer in international rela- 
upon their products as among the greatest monu- tions at the American University in Washington, D.C. 
ments of the creative mind and spirit of man. And He earned his doctorate at Harvard University (1937), 
if I can afford it, and if I am not engaged in some has received honorary degrees from 16 other schools. 


oan ing exercise for the sake of something high- He has a wife and son, likes to walk in the woods. 


er, I will always buy the best car, go to the best 
doctor, live in the finest house, and sleep on the most 
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comfortable bed. And, what is more, I will always 
wish and work, not only for me to enjoy these mar- 
velous products of industry, but also for others to 
enjoy them. The concept of economic and social 
justice is an absolutely valid concept. But he who 
does not know how man may tecome so ensnared 
and infatuated by these things as to lose the origi- 
nal, sharp edge of his soul has still much to learn. 

Those who believe in man and his freedom, who 
know truth, and who trust in God, cannot allow the 
creative sources of their being to be sapped by soit- 
ness and materialism. 

The question of the least common denominator 
is the distressing phenomenon of people without an 
enduring backbone. Because diverse points of view 
in this age are mingling and challenging each other 
on every turn, people with a weak backbone soon 
take on the color of those who surround them. This 
is very reminiscent of the parable of the sower in the 
Gospel where the seed has fallen among thorns, the 
thorns being the other points of view «hich so con- 
fuse us as to depress the truth to the least denomi- 
nator common to all. 

Men of real backbone will never betray their fun- 





damental convictions. They will never allow other 
points of view to dull or flatten their soul. They will 
at least remain silent, and silence often speaks a 
volume of words. 

It is possible to be polite, without ever abandon- 
ing your convictions; it is possible not to offend, 
while remaining absolutely loyal to the best and 
deepest you know; it is possible to be understanding 
and helpful, without deluding others that you are 
one of them; it is possible to coéperate with others, 
while remaining firm in the truth as God gives you 
to see the truth; it is possible to sacrifice yourself 
for them, without asking or expecting anything in 
return. 

The present moment in history requires, more 
than any other moment in the past, that those who 
know and believe in man, freedom, truth, and God 
pass,to the offensive on every front. The battle now 
raging is perhaps the most decisive in history. The 
forces of darkness are joining hands on every side 
against all that is truth and God and light. We need 
to enter into the battle with all our enthusiasm and 
all our heart, realizing what infinite honor it is to 
be living and engaged in the battle today. 


RAIL FENCE 


When I was young, an old fence ran 
Like rickrack darkly up a slope, 
Reaching for the sky's blue span, 
A living proof of man’s stern hope 
To shut the land that is his own 
Inside a wall of rails or stone. 


And he who built his fence so stout 
And hog-tight never could tell why 
The tangled paths led in and out, 
But there were creatures small and shy 
That creep between all man-made bars, 
And I made stairsteps of the stars. 


Woodcut by E. W. Bartlett 


—ALMA Rosison HIGBEE 
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HE morning papers carried no 
T report of a local earthquake, 
but the handle fell off Bob’s 
sometime in the middle 


of the night 


school bag 
This came a week after the left 
lens in Mary Lou’s glasses cracked 
while they 
were resting on her dresser top 
After investigation it 
was concluded that the nearest 
suspect was a lazy robin in an 
apple tree 108 feet away. 

Things like this are going on all 
the time at our house, which ap- 
pears to be unexcitingly normal 
from the outside if you overlook 
the rakish angle given the tele- 
vision aerial by a windstorm last 
March 

The inhabitants are fairly re- 
putable, although you: may have 
trouble getting character refer- 
ences from the Nicholsons, who 
don’t think Bob’s errant baseballs 
fertilize their flower beds. 

To my knowledge there are no 
ex-convicts in the family nor un- 
paid parking tickets in the glove 
compartment of the car. The last 
time we talked to a policeman he 
was selling dog licenses door to 
growling because his 


from top to bottom 


thorough 


door and 
arches ached 

Therefore it can be assumed 
that we have no midnight Mister 
Hydes in our midst. After bedtime 
the only sounds come from vibrat- 
ing vela and the occasional scratch- 
ing of our dog, Reggie, as he tries 
to stave off a refrigerator raid by 
a hungry flea 

Yet these incidents continue. A 
miniature racing car in Indian- 
apolis Derby shape when Bob gets 
through playing with it is found 
to be lacking its front axle and 
wheels a week later. Mary Lou’s 
best -fountain pen, of which a 
forger would be proud, deterior- 
ates beyond use over an idle 
week-end 

Furthermore, our house has 
ouija-board characteristics. The 
pink sweater that Mary Lou put 
in her second dresser drawer after 
returning from high school has 
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Our 


aunted 


house 


by Orville Lifka 


dissolved to the last fiber by the 
following morning. After a frantic 
12-minute race against the clock 
it is found rewoven on the towel 
rack in the basement. 

Scarves became gossamer fly- 
ing carpets, though not given to 
public performances. Caps do not 
need their owners’ heads to move 
about. Conclusive study has 
shown that gloves are the most 
mobile. Bob keeps his in a small 
dresser drawer that has every in- 
dication of being escape-proof. 
They are most apt to be found, 
however, in such logical places as 
the mailbox or linen cabinet. 

Structural fatigue might be 
blamed for some of the mysterious 
damage. Despite numerous repair 
jobs to its predecessors, Bob is on 
his third school bag this year, so 
they must get tired in a hurry. His 
racers age faster than a father on 
an all-day Cub Scout hike. 

Challenged on the flighty quali- 
ties of their clothing, the young- 
sters invariably offer the same ex- 
planation: “You or Mom must 
have put it there.” 

Needless to say, this encourages 
domestic suspicions. It is hard for 
me to figure out, for example, why 
Alice would put Bob’s shoe trees 
in the laundry chute or hang his 
Sunday tie under his bed. 

But these things have been go- 
ing on for some time now, and 
there is nobody left to blame. 
What’s more, I have a similar case 
history on which to hinge my 
suspicions. 

When I was a boy, the jackets I 
hung with special care in the front 
hall closet often were found 
looped over my bedroom chair. 
Gloves disappeared, sometimes 
permanently, from their drawers. 
The only ones who handled these 
articles were my mother and my- 
self. 

Obviously what we have run 
afoul of is a feminine idiosyncrasy 
that threatens family tranquillity. 
I shall jot down a few more ob- 
servations as soon as I find where 
Alice hid my notebook. 
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For Women Only 


OMEN are more intelligent than men. They 
have more imagination. They are far more 
intuitive. Every husband knows this. That's 

why he would like to have his wife become the real 
boss of the family, providing she bosses him with an 
understanding, respectful, and loving touch. 

When she does, she gets all the companionship, 
fun, and adventure she hoped for. 

When she becomes heavy-handed, however, and 
starts to throw brickbats instead of verbal bouquets, 
she usually gets back exactly what she throws. Her 
chance to take the high place in her husband's life 
that she might have had goes out the window and 
she becomes what the cartoonists picture as an un- 
pleasant “ball and chain.” 

You might ask, “Can a really intelligent woman 
say and do things that would be so unpleasant to her 
husband that they would make him dislike her, per- 
haps even hate her? 

“And could the same woman, simply by changing 
her communication technique, have a happy, satis- 
fying marriage?” 

The answer to both questions is “Yes.” Consider 
these two examples of communication between hus- 
band and wife. In one case the couple quarrels fre- 
quently, their marriage has become a struggle for 
peaceful coexistence. In the other, the marriage 
has been a happy one for more than 12 years. 

Two husbands came home about an hour late one 
evening. In one instance the wife did not come to 
the door. She was sitting in the living room when 
her husband came in. She was smoking a cigarette 
and reading a magazine. She looked up and said, 
“No telephones in your office? If you had been here 
when you said you would be, you might have had a 
good steak. Now it will be as tough as shoe leather, 
but it’s your fault, you know. Don’t blame me!” 

In the other case the wife met her husband at the 
door. She kissed him warmly. She said, “I was so 
worried about you, dear. I love you so much. If 
anything happened to you, I don’t know what I’d 
do.” 

She continued, “Let me take your hat and coat. 
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You must be very tired. Why don’t you relax in the 
living room and I’ll make you a drink.” 

Which of these women do you think has an un- 
happy married life? 

You’re right—the first one. 

If you were a man, would you be interested in lis- 
tening to anything the first one had to say to you? 
You probably would have to force yourself to listen 
because you would be so hurt. 

If you were a man and you were greeted by your 
wife the way the second girl greeted her husband, 
you probably would relax completely with an open 
mind and a sympathetic heart, ready to listen to 
anything she had to say. 


Thoughtless Communication Mistakes 
Can Wreck a Marriage 


There are several communication mistakes which 
a wife can make thoughtlessly and virtually wreck 
her marriage. And there are several techniques 
which can just about guarantee the success of the 
marriage. The mistakes are illustrated by this next 
case history which a prominent Midwestern psy- 
chologist discussed with me. We will call him “Dr. 
Church,” which is not his name. We will call his 
client “Mrs. Emma Green.” 

Mrs. Green had heard Dr. Church lecture at a 
woman’s club on the art of making marriage suc- 
cessful. She phoned for a consultation. When she 
came into the office, she said, “I think I’m’ going to 
have a nervous breakdown. My husband has told 
me to get out of the house. He even said I should 
go as far away from him as possible. He said he’d 
be glad if I went all the way to California! I’m so 
upset I don’t know what to do.” 

Dr. Church asked, “When did he say all this? 
Please describe the circumstances as nearly as you 
can remember them and tell me exactly what he did 
say.” 

She said, “It was last night. He came home with 
a long face as usual, hung up [Continued on page 54] 


NOTE: This is a little feature about husbands and wives 
and why some of them get to the point where they can’t 
talk to each other any more or at least can’t understand 
each other when they do. Both articles are by one and 
the same person: Robert E. Moore, a writer, lecturer, and 
management consultant, who lives in Brookfield Center, 
Connecticut. The articles are slight abridgments of two 
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HEN Jerry Walsh was driving his wife, Grace, 
\\) home from a party, he said, “You sure were a 
ball of fire with the other boys this evening. 

How come you seem so bored with me now?” 

Grace said, “I’m not bored, just tired. Besides, the 
other men who were there this evening happened 
to be interesting. And by the way, they seemed 
eager to listen to what I had to say. You seldom are 
these days.” 

Jerry said, “I’ve got a lot on my mind. And be- 
sides, when do you ever listen to me? You’re always 
running the vacuum cleaner or rattling the dishes 
when I want to say something to you.” 


‘Say Something Interesting,’ She Suggests 

“That isn’t exactly true,” Grace said. “However, 
let’s not argue. Say something interesting to me 
and I[’ll listen.” 

Jerry asked, “What could I say that would interest 
you?” 

Grace suggested, “Suppose you tell me what you 
thought of the party tonight. And then ask me to 
tell you what I think of everyone who was there, 
especially the other women. Then you sit back and 
listen to me!” 

When Jerry was telling me about this incident, he 
said, “I don’t know what is happening to us. Before 
we were married we seemed to have so much to talk 
about. Now we're a couple of clams. Grace says I 
never tell her anything any more. I say she wouldn’t 
listen if I did. She doesn’t seem interested in my 
affairs. She just wants to yak, yak about what she 
did all day. I guess we’re probably like a lot of other 
married people settling down to a dull existence.” 


Why Do Communications between Husband 
and it ife Bog Down? 


Grace and Jerry had a lot to talk about before they 
were married and they listened to each other be- 
cause they wanted to. Why did they want to? Be- 
cause everything either one of them had to say was 


chapters from Mr. Moore’s new book, The Human Side of 
Successful Communication, copyright, 1961. For permis- 
sion to present the chapters we are indebted to the pub- 
lisher, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

P.S. Mr. Moore lives with his wife, Katherine. 

P.P.S. This is our symposium-of-the-month. Your letter 
of comment will be weleome.—The Editors. 
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interesting to the other. What has happened in the 
several years since they walked down the aisle to- 
gether? 

Who is to blame when there is a breakdown in 
communications between husbands and wives? One 
wife said, “Nearly every woman I know complains 
that her husband never tells her anything. Mine 
doesn’t either.” This wife said she believes women 
are at fault. She thinks the principal reason hus- 
bands don’t have much to say to their wives is that 
women are poor listeners. I don’t agree with this. 
I’m sure women will listen to anything to which 
they want to listen. In my opinion, we husbands 
may be to blame when communications break down 
in the home. Often we don’t make our wives want 
to listen to us. 

We think of our own needs and our own interests 
and are inclined to assume that our wives are inter- 
ested in us. They are to some extent. But they 
have needs they expect us to satisfy. Their interest 
in us may be in proportion to the way we satisfy 
their needs. 


Your Wife Needs Companionship 

What are these needs? A recent survey showed 
that most wives married for companionship. This 
is their primary need. They may work at home 
alone all day. Or they may go to business. But 
whom do they see who is interested in them? They 
need a husband they can talk to in their leisure 
hours, someone who shares their interests, someone 
who listens to them and understands them. 


She Wants to Be Told She Is Right Occasionally 

Also they need a husband who respects their opin- 
ions. They want to be right about some things, at 
least occasionally. They resent the feeling of inferi- 
ority they are given by a husband who corrects them 
continually. Yet many husbands are inclined to do 
just this—to point out to our ever-loving wives 
where they are wrong. 

One wife said, “I think my husband is afraid to 
admit he’s wrong about [Continued on page 56) 
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the Bedouins of Israel’s Negev desert, where life is harsh 


and a man can get fined for offending a horse. 


By HERBERT BEN-ADI 


Journalist, Beersheba, Israel 


Pwo countries remain where romance and chiv- 
alry are still the purpose of living. Among the last 
remnants upholding the two virtues are the Bed- 
ouins of Israel, knights of the desert who live in the 
sands and rocky hills of the Negev in Southern 
Israel. 


- 


The Bedouins are nomads, ever moving in search 
of pastures for their herds of sheep, camels, and 
horses. Their homes are black, goat-hair tents, 
usually pitched on the yellow sands below a rise 
which breaks the fierce desert wind. I enjoy visits 
with my Arab friends. I know their customs well. 
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A casual visitor might think their life primitive, 
yet their habits and customs reflect common sense 
and adaption to the hard life of the desert. The 
family is the foundation of any Bedouin community. 
The man is the defender; the women are beasts of 
burden. The sons are jewels in the father’s crown; 
the daughters hardly count. Ask a Bedouin how 
many children he has and he will reply that he has 
SO Many sons. 

Prior to the fighting between Arabs and Israelis 
in 1948 it was customary for Bedouins to ride their 
donkeys to town, their women walking behind them 
carrying the burdens on their heads. After the war 
this custom was reversed. The women rode in front 
and the husband walked behind, carrying his rifle 
and dagger. There are land mines still buried in 
some roads, they explain. 

Though men of other civilizations might consider 
this practice less than chivalrous, they might look 
with favor upon a Bedouin custom that the wife does 
all the hard work. The husband thus can sit all day 
with his friends, sipping coffee brewed in copper 
pots over a camel-dung fire, smoking a narghile, and 
exchanging gossip. 

A Bedouin usually buys his wife, paying her par- 
ents an agreed upon price in money, sheep, or 
camels, or all three. In his eyes she has a triple 
function: to be his wife, to be the mother of his 
children, and to serve as the shepherd of his home. 
Most wives are illiterate. Girls are not sent to school, 
but instead must tend the flocks of sheep and goats. 
In spite of their hardships, Bedouin women are not 
less happy than their European counterparts, par- 
tially, perhaps, because they know no other kind 
of life. 

Wives have full protection of tribal customs and 
their husbands love them just as much as we love 
our wives. Just differently. When a Bedouin strides 
into the weekly market in Beersheba, usually the 
first thing he buys is perfume for his wife and candy 
for the children. He heeds the words of Mohammed, 
founder of the Islamic religion: “You must feed your 
wife as you feed yourself. You must give her clothes 
of quality you buy for yourself. Do not hit her, do 
not insult her.” 

Bedouins, most of whom profess the Islamic faith, 


{bout 18,000 Bedouins live in 
the Negev, a desolate region of 
barren plains and rugged hills 
which covers the Southern half 
of Israel. They tend herds of 
sheep, camels, and horses, but 
turn the work over to women 
while they sip coffee and gos- 
sip with their nomadic friends. 
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may have four legal wives. “You may marry, twice, 
thrice, four times,” the Koran reads, “but if you fear 
you will not do justice, you should marry only one.” 
Divorce is made easy. When a Bedouin wants to 
divorce a wife, all he need do is say, “Take your 
furniture and your private things and may God 
speed your way.” 

The Bedouins of Israel number about 18,000, most 
of them members of one of the 18 tribes around 
Beersheba, each ruled by a sheik. They live much 
as their ancestors lived 2,000 years ago. Raising 
sheep and camels and agriculture are main sources 
of income. Recently one enterprising Bedouin got 
into serious trouble by attempting modern agricul- 
tural methods. He bought a combine and made an 
agreement with a neighboring sheik to harvest his 
fields. He finished in three days. But the Bedouins 
of the tribe rebelled, demanding from their chief 
compensation for three months’ wages which the 
combine had deprived them of. Beersheba civil 
authorities finally convinced them the claim was not 
justified. 


Tue knights of the desert have their own courts 
to deal with breaches of tribal law. Recently a Bed- 
ouin was accused of having offended the honor of 
a runaway horse. The Bedouin who found it, instead 
of feeding it and informing the owner that the horse 
had been located, put the animal in a neighboring 
Bedouin’s pasture to save the expense of feeding it 
himself. By doing so he made a thief of the horse. 
He was fined 50 Israeli pounds. 

Bedouins are famous for politeness and hospital- 
ity. Guests are taken to a special tent, seated on 
cushions on a carpeted floor, and served sweet tea 
and bitter coffee. Small talk goes on for hours while 
women slaughter and prepare a sheep and chickens. 
To approach business directly is a breach of eti- 
quette. It used to take days before the slightest hint 
of the purpose of the visit was given. 

Once the food is ready it is served in big dishes. 
Over a layer of thin baked dough are heaps of 
saffron-colored rice and chunks of mutton and 
chicken. All sit cross-legged around one dish. Three 
fingers of the right hand replace forks and knives. 

The host does not eat until [Continued on page 53) 





Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 
For Him 


@ Telephone Timer. A timer which clips 
directly to the dial of all Bell System 
telephones clearly shows the duration 
of a conversation. It has an automatic 
device that winds each time a number is 
dialed. A slip-clutch prevents overwind- 
ing. This is a precision timepiece, with 
calendar window, which shows the time 
of the day as well as the day of the 
month. Made in Switzerland, it is dis- 
tributed in the United States. (1) 


@ Golf-Practice Aid. A slim, vest-pocket- 
sized device which can be securely 
locked to any golf-club shaft just above 
the clubhead automatically signals a 
correct practice swing and helps the 
golfer develop a precisely timed, rhyth- 
mical swing for longer, more accurate 
shots. Designed to be used without a 
ball, centrifugal force generated in a 
golf swing activates its audiovisual sig- 
nalling system. When the force is ex- 
ploded by uncocking the wrists, an 
indicator light is automatically switched 
on and an audible click is heard. (2) 


@ Transistored Telephone Holder. Both 
hands are free to make notes, open desk 
drawers, look through papers, books, 
etc., when a new cordless and self-pow- 
ered device is used. It eliminates phone 
juggling while talking or listening and 
also saves time “holding the line” while 
waiting for an answer. A volume-control 
knob regulates loudness of voice for 
group telephone conversations and it 
can be talked into from a distance up to 
ten or 12 feet. An ear plug permits 
privacy and also allows for extra high 
volume on poor or weak circuits. Four 
ordinary flashlight batteries give up to 
500 hours of use. (3) 


For Her 


@ Insulated Tumblers. One-piece, 12- 
ounce capacity, seamless tumblers, with 
gold trim, « ~ploy a foam-plastic core 
with millions of tiny insulated air 
pockets which trap and retain the heat 
or cold for hours. Inside and outside sur- 
faces are smooth and thus are simple to 
wash. They are color-fast and shatter- 
proof. Moisture does not condense on 
the outer surface to cause rings on the 
furniture. They are smartly designed, 
have a surface that looks and feels like 
wood, and are gift-packaged in six as- 
sorted pastel colors, trimmed in gold. (4) 
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@ Individualized Sun-Tan Lotion. A new, 
neat way to apply sun-tan lotion— 
spreading it on from ready-to-use sponge 
applicators—eliminates the mess for- 
merly considered a necessary part of 
sun bathing. Soft, fine-pored cellulose 
sponges are saturated with a nongreasy 
fragrant lotion which screens the sun’s 
rays, reducing the danger of sunburn 
without hampering the tanning process. 
Each sponge, containing enough lotion 
for one full application, is individually 
packed in a sealed envelope lined with 
foil. (5) 


For Theirs 


@ Electric Football Game. The official 
National Football League game is the 
first to feature a real grandstand and 
scoreboard, made of durable steel, and 
the first to provide stick-on uniforms 
for all the league teams. This novel 
game has passer and kicker plays car- 
ried out by a realistic spring action. 
Electrically controlled vibration of the 
36-inch-long playing field causes the 
players to move. A unique booklet in 
comic-strip form showing the key plays 
of each NF'L team is also included in 
this game. (6) 


@ Ball Hockey. A new idea in sports 
games is played with marbles in which 
from two to four players roll marbles 
down a ramp to hit the puck into the 
opponent’s goal. This all-family game 
provides a challenge on both the score 
of speed and maneuvering skill. (7) 


@ Bomb-Dropping Model Airplane. This 
new ready-to-fly aerodynamic airplane 
carries under its belly a bomb which can 
be released on target. Easy to start with 
an automatic-starter internal-combus- 
tion engine, the plane has a wing span 
of 22 inches. In the air, the craft is 
sensitive to commands of a ground- 
based “pilot”—a youngster who controls 
the plane’s maneuvers by linen flying 
lines. Its durable plastic frame and 
nylon prop permit absorbing high- 
speed crashes. The craft comes ready to 
soar, boxed complete with fuel, starter 
battery, connector clip, linen lines, en- 


gine wrench, spout, fuelling tube. (8) 


@ Sub-Hunt Game. Tactics and strat- 
egy of modern sea warfare can be prac- 
ticed by youngsters and adults with this 
new game. It creates a mock sea battle 
in which a destroyel maneuvers through 


a mine field to depth-charge enemy sub- 
marines. The game includes movable 
periscopes, submarines, mines, an 
Opaque grid which lights to indicate 
strike, instructions, etc. It operates on 
one standard flashlight battery. (9) 


@ Stagecoach Strong Box. A unique thrill 
for youngsters who yearn for a tamper- 
proof hideaway for their treasures is this 
strong box with a secret shooting lock 
which only the owner can properly un- 
lock. The secret shooting lock fires a 
cap pistol if an intruder attempts an im- 
proper opening. This “spitting image” of 
strong boxes carried by Western stage- 
coaches in pioneer days also contains 
“silver” dollars, stagecoach-route maps, 
and Old West gun details. (10) 


For Them 


@ Summit. Here is a unique new game 
for adults built around world politics 
in which each player represents one of 
the six major powers. Strategies fre- 
quently are upset by unexpected turns 
provided by current-event cards, but 
total war is ruled out. The game com- 
bines the elements of chance, military 
power, economic pressure, and popular 
support to help players gain control of 
the Summit Conference. (11) 


@ Electric Room Humidifier. Winter heat- 
ing systems in most American homes 
bake out moisture in the air, creating a 
low relative humidity. A new portable 
electric humidifier, which plugs into an 
electrical outlet, uses no steam or boil- 
ing water, yet puts several gallons of 
moisture in the air daily. Proper humid- 
ity is said to provide less susceptibility 
to colds; protection of furnishings, 
floors, carpets, and draperies from dry- 
ing out; more bodily comfort; and 
reduction of heating bills since lower 
temperatures feel comfortable. This unit 
weighs eight pounds. It has adjustable 
directional! fins, and its reservoir holds 
one and one-half gallons, which is ade- 
quate for 18 hours’ operation. (12) 


@ Indoor Dimmer Switch. A new dim- 
mer switch replaces the standard wall 
switch without changing wiring or wall 
plate. This electronic switch with a 300- 
watt capacity has three positions: HI for 
general lighting, LO for mood level, and 
OFF. (13) 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) L. Branvold, 5718 Troost Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. (2) Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Freeport, lll. (3) Bell Industries of 
California, 532 Sixth St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. (4) Crest Industries, 7027 Grand Ave., 
Chicago 35, Ill. (5) Celeste, 131 Danbury Rd., 
Wilton, Conn. (6) Gotham Pressed Steel 
Corp., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(7) Toymaster Products, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
(8) Wen-Mac Corp., 11511 Tennessee Ave., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. (9) Mattel, Inc., 5150 
Rosecrans Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. (10) Daisy 
Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Ark. (11) Milton 
Bradley Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(12) Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., Grayslake, 
Ill. (13) Progress Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Castor Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa 
mention 


(When writing to firms, please 
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Speaking of Books 
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For boys and girls, from tots to teen-agers, 


these are ideal gifts at Christmas time. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


ae for Christmas, and especially 


books for children on Christmas, are 
annually emphasized in this 
ment: with a wide range of 
brief from 
kindergarten to school. I 
that 
every 


depart- 
this year 
readers 
high 
find here the 
child, for young 


suggestions, for 
senior 
can’t you'll 
right 
readers vary in tastes and interests just 
as much as elders; but I 
that selections—which my 
has helped in making—tmay prove both 


expect 
book fot 
their hope 
these wife 


interesting and helpful. P 

To start with the youngest—we have 
enjoyed looking at three books all in- 
tended for the child who is learning to 
count. Chicken Little Count-to-Ten, by 
Margaret Friskie and Katherine Evans, 
might be 
between the 
Little In- 


offers in its rhymes what 
marriage 


“Ten 


called a 
“Chicken Little” 


happy 
and 


dians” of tradition, with pleasant pic- 
tures. Do Baby Bears Sit in Chairs? has 
particularly amusing rhymes and 
sketches by Ethel and Leonard Kessler. 
One by One, by Sharon Banigan, offers 
a sturdy and simple counting device— 
a one-row abacus—with lively rhymes 
and appealing pictures. 

Another book about numbers is al- 
most at the other edge of our range of 
reader interest—for youngsters of jun- 
ior-high-school age, I would think—and 
for older readers, including adults. It is 
Take a Number, by Jeanne Bendick and 
Marcia Levin, and offers a concise his- 
tory of numeration—the various ways 
men have devised for counting things— 
followed by something like an introduc- 
tion to higher mathematics, and a good 
assortment of exciting tricks, problems, 
and short cuts. 
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A Gift for Genghis Khan begins as the ruler comes upon the marauded home of the 
boy hero, who is hiding. Text is by Frances Jacobs Alberts, sketches by Rafaello Busoni. 
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To return to our very little people— 
Ogden Nash evidently has grown tired 
of the conventional yarns about noble 
knights and destructive dragons, so he 
has reversed the réles in Custard the 
Dragon and the Wicked Knight. Des- 
tined to be a favorite among Nash's 
poems, I would guess, it deservedly 
stands by itself in an edition illustrated 
with real charm by Ogden Nash’s daugh- 
ter, Linell. Good for reading aloud and 
for beginners at reading, too, is Hubert, 
The Traveling Hippopotamus—a true 
story amusingly told by Edmund Lind- 
op, and happily illustrated by Jane Carl- 
son. Baby Elephant’s Trunk, by Sesyle 
Joslin with fine pictures by Leonard 
Weisgard, introduces the first- or second- 
grader to simple French words in the 
context of an engaging story. The illus- 
trations by Garth Williams—of a most 
appealing and amusing family of badg- 
ers—would make Bedtime for Frances, 
by Russell Hoban, a happy choice either 
for reading aloud to preschoolers or for 
their own reading by beginners, even if 
the accompanying story were not the 
quiet, pleasant little yarn that it is. 

The child who is encouraged to use 
and develop his ability to read—right 
from the start—with story books that 
will stir his imagination and widen his 
interests, is pretty sure to go on reading 
as he grows older, to his lasting enjoy- 
ment and benefit. Here, then, are some 
stories for that crucial in-between period 
for reading development, from 7 years 
or so up to 10 or 11. A remarkable 
achievement in what is really historical 
fiction for these very young readers is 
A Gift for Genghis Khan, by Frances 
Jacobs Alberts: an appealing story of a 
boy and a baby camel, in a faraway time 
and place. Kickapoo, by Miska Miles, 
tells the story of a boy and his pet mule 
who wins a race. Clown Dog, by Lavinia 
R. Davis, is, as the title suggests, a 
canine biography. Peter Jumping Horse, 
by Gordon Langley Hall, sketches for 
slightly older readers people and events 
on an Indian reservation in Canada. 

Young readers of junior-high-school 
age are likely to be interested in scien- 
tific problems—including the fascinating 
questions which are asked and so far as 
possible answered in Animal Clocks and 
Compasses, by Margaret O. Hyde: how 
do wild geese, and all the other migra- 
tory birds, find their way back to their 
nesting places? How, and why, do sal- 
mon and eels return to the rivers where 
they were spawned, to spawn and die? 
Do crabs, and bees, have a 
time? There is a wealth of scientific lore 
in this book, well presented (with help- 
ful pictures by P. A. Hutchison) for 
the young reader. The Story of Africa 
South of the Sahara, by Katharine Sav- 
age, will help to supply the factual back- 
ground needed by young readers if they 
are to understand in any significant 


sense of 
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A ship wallows in a raging storm in this Peter Spier sketch from Boy Over- 
board!, by Rotarian George H. Grant, exciting tale of a boy who goes to sea. 


degree much of the news of these cur- 
rent months and years. It is clear, ob- 
jective, broadly inclusive. 

This thirst for factual knowledge that 
is seen in so many youngsters of the 
10-to-12-or-so age group wil! find the 
frequent satisfaction in a book which I 
recommend warmly for attention by 
older members of the family as well: 
Days to Remember, by William Lipkind. 
It gives day by day the origin and mean- 
ing of the anniversaries the dates mark, 
with clear and often amusing definitions 
and explanations. This is a handsomely 
made book, with admirable design and 
with exceptionally attractive drawings 
by Jerome Snyder. Bits of plant and 
animal lore, not always related to the 
dates, are scattered through the pages. 

Among stories for junior-high-school 
boys and girls, one outstanding!y good 
is Boy Overboard!, the work of a Long 
Beach, New Jersey, Rotarian, George 
H. Grant. This story is modern, full of 
action, essentiaily true (it is based on a 
real incident in Captain Grant’s 50 years 
at sea). Further, it is an admirable piece 
of writing, rich in appeal to the reader’s 
imagination, clear and strong in its ren- 
dering of action and its limning of char- 
acter. Nor are girls neglected in the lists 
of new story books for ages 8 or 9 up to 
12 or so. Willow Landing, by Christine 
Govan, is marked by vivid setting in an 
old-time Mississippi River town and by 
lively adventure. A Way to California, 
by Luella Bender Carr, achieves more 
than usual individuality in its central 
character as it traces her efforts to find 
a way to join her gold-hunting father. 

Factual books useful and interesting 
to junior-high-schoolers, and still useful 
later on, include Know Your U.S.A., a 
well-organized book of succinct infor- 
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mation about each of the 50 States. I 
urge your looking at either or both of 
two companion volumes in this same 
area: Washington's America, by Robert 
McKeown, and America, by 
Adele Gutman Nathan. Each is devoted 
to giving the young (and the older) 
reader an idea of what life in the United 
States was like at the time indicated by 
the title. In each case the text is force- 
ful, alive, and vivid; and in each volume 
a truly remarkable assembling of pic- 
tures, of all kinds, gives that text fruit- 
ful application and illustration. 

I have been especially pleased by two 
new biographies for readers of high- 
school age or so: Boss Kett, by Rosa- 
mond McPherson Young, is a life of 
Charles F. Kettering; Trails of His Own, 
by Adrienne Grossman and Valerie 
Beardwood, is the story of John Muir 
and his fight to save the U.S.A.’s national 
parks, particularly the Yosemite. I ap- 
prove strongly of the way of wrifing 
biography for young readers which 
these books illustrate. Minor incidents 
are dramatized fictionally in speech and 
action, but the major lines of character 
and development are adhered to scrupu- 
lously, so that the effect given is that 
of a portrayal at once dramatic and true. 
Both of these great Americans are well 


Lincoln's 





A Correction 


| am indebted—and sincerely grateful—to 
Rotarian Joseph F. McDonald, of Reno, 
Nevada, for pointing out a mistake (real pro- 
fessional absent-mindedness, I'm afraid, for | 
knew better) in Speaking of Books for July, 
1961. In that article | said that Mark Twain 
accompanied his brother to Arizona Territory. 
It was Nevoda Territory which became the 
temporary home of the Clemens brothers, and 
where Sam (Mark Twain) soon won fame as a 
frontier journalist.—J.7.F. 


served, and the young readers of today 
are well served, by these readable stor- 
ies of memorable lives. A third volume 
in the same fine series, The Dragon 
Tree: A Life of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, by Val Gendron, follows a more 
conventional pattern of biography and 
will hold less immediate appeal for some 
high-school] readers; for others the in- 
trinsic spectacular drama of Humboldt’s 
career will suffice fully. 

Finally, four books with the common 
denominator of the out-of-doors and the 
common quality of offering good read- 
ing not only to the high-school boy or 
girl but also to the older members of the 
family. The Proud Eagles, by Australian 
Mary Patchett, is a novel of an unpre- 
tentious sort: the story of a boy’s grow- 
ing up in Australian bush and of his 
devotion to the great wedgetail eagles 
of his land. The land, the family, the 
boy, even the eagles—all are realized 
for the reader with warmth, beauty, and 
integrity. The Elephants, by French 
Georges Blond, organizes a wealth of in- 
formation about elephants—drawn from 
history, natural history, and the experi- 
ences of hunters and travellers—in a 
fashion at once absorbing and impres- 
sive. The Mysterious Sea, by Lester del 
Rey, introduces the reader to the sud- 
denly and swiftly expanding scientific 
knowledge of the sea in brief, often 
startling, always readable chapters. The 
Apple Tree Community, by George A. 
Smith, is an unassuming book of posi- 
tive beauty, in its simple stories and 
remarkable photographs, which I some- 
how failed to include in this department 
at its publication last year. Please look 
for it; I think you'll feel rewarded. 

* - 2 
Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Chicken Little Count-to-Ten, Margaret 
Friskie and Katherine Evans (Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $1).—Do Baby Bears Sit in Chairs?, 
Ethel and Leonard Kessler (Grosset & Dun- 
lap, $1).—One by One, Sharon Banigan 
(Hampton, $1.50).—Take a Number, Jeanne 
Bendick and Marcia Levin (Whittlesey, 
$2.50).—Custard the Dragon and the Wicked 
Knight, Ogden Nash (Little, Brown, $2.75). 
—Hubert, the Traveling Hippopotamus, Ed- 
mund ng (Little, Brown, $2.95).—Aaby 
Elephant’s Trunk, Sesyle Joslin (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $2.50).—Bedtime for Fran- 
ces, Russell Hoban (Harper, $2.50).—A Gift 
for Genghis Khan, Frances Jacobs Alberts 
(Whittlesey, $2.75).—Kickapoo, Miska Miles 
(Little, Brown, $2.75).—Clown Dog, Lavinia 
R. Davis (Doubleday, $2.75).—Peter Jump- 
ing Horse, Gordon Langley Hall (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, $2.75).—Animal Clocks and 
Compasses, Margaret O. Hyde (Whittlesey, 
$2.95). —The Story of Africa South of the 
Sahara, Katherine Savage (Walck, $4). 

Days to Remember, William Lipkind (Ivan 
Obolensky, $3.95).—Boy Overboard’, Capt. 
George H. Grant (Little, Brown, $3).—Wéil- 
low Landing, Christine Govan (World Pub. 
Co., $2.95) —A Way to California, Luella 
Bender Garr (World Pub. Co., $2.95).—Know 
Your U.S.A. (Rand, McNally, $1.50).—Wash- 
ington’s America, Robert McKeown (Grosset 
& Dunlap, $2.50).—Lincoln’s America, Adele 
Gutman Nathan (Grosset & Dunlap, $2.50). 
Boss Kett, Rosamond McPherson Young 
(Longmans, Green, $3.50).—Trails of His 
Own, Adrienne Grossman and Valerie Beari- 
wood (Longmans, Green, $3.95).—The Drag- 
on Tree, Val Gendron (Longmans, Green, 
$3.95).—The Proud Eagles, Mary Patchett 
(World Pub. Co., $3.50).—The Elephants, 
Georges Blond (Macmillan, $3.95).—The 
Mysterious Sea, Lester del Rey (Chilton, 
$2.95) .—The Apple Tree Community, George 
A. Smith (Channel Press, Great Neck, N. Y., 
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Bracelet That Saves Lives 


In an emergency, it warns doctors of a hidden health problem. 


By ROBERT M. HYATT 


A MAGIC bracelet is guarding thousands of lives today.» 
It is the “Medic Alert” emblem, and its purpose is to re- 
move the danger from emergency treatment of persons 
with hidden medical or health problems. . 

The man responsible for Medic Alert is Marion C. Collins, 
physician and surgeon of Turlock, California. The story 
began seven years ago when his teen-age daughter, Linda, 
cut her finger. 

Fearing infection, a doctor decided to give the girl tetanus 
antitoxin. He made a routine scratch test with one drop of 
the serum to tell if she was allergic to it. She was. She col- 
lapsed on the floor in convulsions, gasping for breath. 

For three days Linda fought for life in an oxygen tent. 
She recovered finally, but faced a precarious future. If she 
had an accident, lost consciousness, a doctor unaware of her 
allergy might give her a second, pos- 
sibly fatal, dose of the serum. 

Dr. Collins worried and pondered— 
then had a silver bracelet made with 
the words “Medic Alert” on one side, 
“Allergic to Tetanus Antitoxin” on 
the other. 

Linda’s new 


“charm bracelet” 


\L 


| pleased her and calmed her father’s 
L, -~ : fears. But it also started him think- 
= Led ing. What of the millions of people 
Dr. Collins Who live in constant fear that their 
hidden medical problems may not be 
recognized whenever and wherever an accident strikes and 
leaves them unconscious, delirious, or in shock? Ten per- 
cent of all persons given tetanus antitoxin, like Linda, be- 
come allergic to it. Five percent are allergic to penicillin. 
In the last decade, this antibiotic has killed one person 
every five days in the U. S. alone, Other drugs can cause 
similar fatal reactions. One in every 10,000 white males is 
born with hemophilia. Without very special emergency 
care, even a slight wound can cause a victim to bleed to 
death. Following shock or injury, many of the nation’s 11 
million arthritics and rheumatics require cortisone or 
some other powerful drug to avoid serious results. Cardiac 
cases in the U. S. number some 10 million. Many of these 
cases require special drugs in emergencies. 

A particularly dangerous threat faces the 2 million dia- 
betics and 1% million epileptics in America. They may be 
diagnosed and treated as drunks by police, for the symp- 
toms of insulin shock and an epileptic spell may resemble 
inebriation. And there are many others—including victims 
of multiple sclerosis, persons taking anti-coagulants, deep- 
sea divers who may have a delayed case of “the bends.” 

Today, as a result of Dr. Collins’ efforts, 50,000 people 
wear bracelets like his daughter’s. Although each wearer 
pays a nominal fee of $5, Dr. Collins has dropped $30,000 
of his own money into the nonprofit Medical Problem Wel- 
fare Association, Inc., which he established to distribute 
the bracelets. The Collins family has served as a volunteer 
staff, mailing announcements to 9,000 U. S. and Canadian 
ind city police departments, and Dr. 


hospit ils and to State 
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Collins has helped publicize the cause through lectures. 

At first the Association had thousands of professional 
enthusiasts but very few members. Even the 50,000 pres- 
ent membership, with 50 added a day, is far too small. But 
already dramatic results are appearing. A woman vio- 
lently allergic to sulfathiazole touched a bottle of it, went 
into shock, was properly treated at the hospital by doctors 
who saw her bracelet. An epileptic who collapsed on the 
street was rushed to the hospital by a passer-by who saw 
the warning on his wrist. A penicillin-allergic woman re- 
ported that the bracelet saved her life by preventing ad- 
ministration of a shot when she was unconscious, And a 
highway-patrol officer who had stopped a “drunk driver” 
called an ambulance instead of the “paddy wagon” after 
spotting a “diabetic” tag: the man was suffering from in- 
sulin shock. 

The Association, which also maintains a 24-hour switch- 
board for receiving collect calls requesting additional med- 
ical information about stricken members, is getting too big 
for one family to handle. Dr. Collins, who has been weak- 
ened by two heart attacks since beginning his intensive 
campaign, hopes that some national organization will step 
in and help. But he still wants to increase membership as 
much as possible. He’s interested only in saving lives— 
yours, perhaps. 


Wearer’s health problem is named on bracelet’s underside. 





|, =e is sure to repeat itself this Christmas season 
around the Rotary world as thousands of Rotarians spread 
yuletide cheer in countless ways. For a good preview of 
what is about to occur, we need look no further than the 
bright record of the last Christmas season. 

That was the time when Rotarians of Tenby, 
together a sumptuous Christmas dinner for crews of two 
lightships guarding the Bristol Channel, and helped to man 
a lifeboat that delivered the banquet despite a 
raging gale, in the process returning a technician home for 
Christmas. It was the time Salisbury, Md., Rotarians went 
carolling to shut-ins, and the Frankfort, Mich., Club sent 
season’s greetings to 100 past “make-up” visitors via short- 
wave radic. Meanwhile, Magnolia, Miss., Rotarians helped 
with the town’s annual! Christmas parade, sponsoring a float, 
and Rotarians of Braddock, Pa., proved their worth as Christ- 
mas-tree salesmen in netting $750 for charity. 

That was a time of great generosity by Rotarians to the 
less fortunate, of Christmas dinners sent out to 70 house- 
bound old folk by Rotarians of Stoke Newington (London), 


Wales, got 


hampers 


Mo., Rotarians lodged 34 international student guests. 

Rotary Club-sponsored parties’ for needy, orphaned, and 
handicapped children must have numbered in the hundreds, 
if not thousands. Thus, in San Fernando, Philippines, the 
Rotary Club gave a Christmas party for 350 indigent children 
of the Province and discussed plans to seek funds and con- 
children. Sometimes the 
In Greenville, 


struct an institution for these 
parties were for fortunate children as well. 
S. C., Rotarians bettered civilian-military relations by stag- 
ing a Christmas entertainment for children of servicemen 
at Donaldson Air Force Base; there were 649 guests. 

In many a town, as in New Castle, Pa., and Champaign, 
Ill. (where $500 was collected in one hour), Rotarians rang 
the bell for a Salvation Army kettle. The Edgerton, Ohio, 
Rotary Club managed the town’s full-scale nativity scene, 
complete with live animals. Former Rotarian L. A. Johnson, 
of Orlando, Fla., kept a well-publicized promise to donate 
to charity one cent for each gallon of fuel oil bought from 
him on the coldest day before Christmas. Two Harbors, 
Minn., Rotarians “telephoned” their meeting to a hospitalized 


member, And J. F. Farrell, of Carlsbad, N. Mex., gave fellow 
Rotarians a Christmas treat: carols played with a surprisingly 
ethereal quality on a carpenter’s saw. Aided by ingenuity and 
goodwill, the spirit of Christmas travelled many paths. 


England, and CARE food send abroad from Miami, Fla. 
Remembering that Christmas can be a lonely season for 

college students from other lands, West Hollywood, Calif., 

Rotarians staged a Christmas party for 24, and Independence, 


Each year since 1951, Rotarians of Alexandria, La., 
have staged mammoth Christmas parties for the needy 
children of Alexandria and its twin city, Pineville. 
Last Christmas they distributed 3,542 gifts of toys, 
fruit, and candy to 2,142 boys and girls like those 
shown here (below and right). Half of the money to 
finance the project is raised at a “Doll and Toy Fund 
Auction” held at a Rotary Club meeting. Each Rotar- 
ian brings a gayly wrapped toy or doll to the auction 
and then vies with others to buy someone else’s sur- 
prise package. Although the gifts cost less than §2, 
they bring up to $15 when auctioned by spirited Erwin 
Jordan (left). The meeting ends noisily as winning 
bidders test their rockets, French harps, toy bugles. 





to 100 boys and girls enjoying a Rotary Club Christmas party. The county welfare agency prepares a list of 
children for the Club, and Rotarians are assigned to visit homes, invite the guests, obtain their gift wishes, and later take them to the party. 


Santa is generous in Valdosta, Ga. 


A Christmas shopping trip financed 
by Rotarians of Levittown-Fairless 

Hills, Pa., brightens the holiday sea- 

26 atime : Noe eae 

Chatfield, Minn., American Field Service high-school exchange stu- son for 24 residents of the Neshaminy 
“1 - Manor Home. After yule entertain- 

dent Shigeo Komatsu (below left) talks to his parents in Japan. The i ; 

much-appreciated call was the Christmas gift of the Rotary Club ment and luncheon with Rotarians, 
PE ; ; P the oldsier: (be!lci and right) spend 
$5 cash gifts from the Ciub in a shop- 

“Father Christmas” (below right), with the help of the Rotary Club ing center. The men buy smokin 
F J Pp } if 
of Singapore West, Singapore, visits six city hospitals to present materials; the women, clothing. The 
stockings bulging with toys, candy, and fruits to 372 child patients. woman below was giver: a watch. 








PAKISTANIS IN TEXAS 

The task of building up an underdeveloped land 
was made more real to citizens of Gilmer, Tex., re- 
cently when 14 men visited their eastern Texas 
agricultural center. All from East Pakistan, the visi- 
tors came with notebooks in hand to pick up ideas 
which would help to raise the standard of living in 
their Asian land. Engineers, veterinarians, and agri- 
culturai experts mostly in their late 20's, they were 
escorted to farms, dairies, dams, and smal! industries 
throughout this region of rolling hills, pine forests, 
and green fields. Upshur County agricultural prog- 
ress has been boosted by Gilmer Rotarians, who 
every year offer $500 in prize money to rural com- 
munities showing the most improvement in compe- 
tition sponsored by the U. S. Agriculture Extension 
Service. And they often play host to the visitors 
from abroad who come to observe the improvements 
The Pakistani guests visited a rural school, where 
they gave excited students a firsthand report on 
their country. On a Friday night they sampled Texas 
football fever at a high-school game (photo above), 
the first many of them had ever seen. The visitors 
returned to Texas A. & M. College, where they are 
studying under the Inter-University Exchange Pro- 
gram, full of praise for Rotary hospitality. “We 
learned more here that we want to carry back to our 
country than in any other U. S. community we have 
visited,” said one of the guests. 


TWO CLUBS REACH 50 MARK 
Two Rotary Clubs celebrate the 50th anniversary 
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The Clubs... 
im Action 


News from Rotary’s 11,060 
Clubs in 124 lands. 


After scoring a touchdown for the Gilmer, T ex., 
High School, Pete Herrmann, son of Gilmer’s 
Mayor, chats with Abdul Aziz, of East Pakistan. 
Fourteen East Pakistani university exchange 
students were guests of the town (see below). 


of their charter this month. The Clubs, with the 
dates on which they will hold their main celebra- 
tions, are Denver, Colo., December 7, and Manches- 
ter, England, December 14. 


NEW LIFE DOWN UNDER 

Four years of waiting have ended for Ernoe Hu- 
bay and his wife. They fled Hungary during the 
uprising in 1956, and, until one day a few months 
ago when they excitedly received the news that they 
were going to a new home in New Zealand, they had 
lived as a stateless family in Vienna. There they 
read about many lands where they someday might 
immigrate, and none seemed so promising as the 
“long bright land” of New Zealand. In the mean- 
time young Ernoe, Jr., now 4 years old, was born. 
Their dream began to take shape when Rotarians 
of Upper Hutt, New Zealand, voted to sponsor an 
immigrant family, and wrote to the Rotary Club of 
Vienna to ask its help. Vienna Rotarians told them 
there were many fine families, and gave them the 
name of the Hubays, who qualified for transporta- 
tion assistance from Europe. The sponsors’ obliga- 
tion was to provide a job and shelter, but, as usual, 
they went far beyond the extra mile. Rotarians ar- 
ranged an interpreter for the family, which spoke 
only Hungarian and German. Food, linen, bedding, 
and other housekeeping items were carried into the 
rental cottage (see photo), and Rotarians arranged 
his transportation to his new job, where he works 
next to a man who can speak German. Wherever 
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a problem arose, willing hands or minds found a 
solution, and for Ernoe Hubay and family the long 
wait has a happy ending. 

For 15-year-old Alberto Santos, of Laoag, Philip- 
pines, an 11-month trip to New 
South Wales was an education 
in itself. The guest of nine dif- 
ferent members of the Rotary 
Club of Belmont, Australia, 
which sponsored his visit, 
young Alberto distinguished 
himself scholastically in the 
local high school, where he 
found scores of new friends 
anxious to learn about life in 
his island nation of 23 million 
people. The Santos family 
(father Edward is now a mem- 
ber of the Laoag Rotary Club) 
reciprocated some of the hospitality when they 
drove 300 miles to Manila to greet Belmont Rotarian 
Roderick S. McIntosh, who stopped there en route 
home from Europe. A souvenir tape recording made 
by Belmont Rotarians was broadcast bya local radio 
station in Laoag, bringing others in the city a share 
in their-young ambassador’s adventure abroad. 


Alberto Santos 


ALONG THE AVENUES 

Kowloon, Hong Kong: For skillfully maneuvering 
his fully loaded, runaway bus (brakes had failed) 
down a steep, winding slope on Hong Kong’s Clear- 
water Bay Road, and for bringing it to a safe stop 
in a soft roadside, the Rotary Club presented driver 
Lee Chuen with a Certificate of Good Citizenship 
and a gift of $100. 


Wayne, N. J.: Rotarians submitted the task of 
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Rotarians of Upper Hutt, New Zealand, carry food, linen, 
and bedding into the rental cottage they located for Ernoe 
Hubay and his family, refugees from Hungary (see item). 


redesigning their Club banner to local students. 
From the 30-plus entries, two were picked from each 
school. The Club then voted to determine the win- 
ner, a banner portraying the U. S. Revolutionary 
War hero Anthony Wayne, after whom the town 
was named. 

Takamatsu, Japan: Rotarians of this scenic city 
of 200,000 recently unveiled a plaque carrying The 
Four-Way Test near the city’s famed flower clock 
outside the rail station. 

Klamath Falls, Oreg.: All 129 members of the 
Club pitch in to the task of the annual Klamath 
County 4-H Club and Future Farmers of America 
Junior Livestock and Fall Fair. This year marked 
the 26th consecutive show. 

Norfolk, Va.: A shipment of 
medical supplies, plus a 30 KW 
diesel-electric generator, is the 
Club’s first contribution to a 
small MEDICO hospital in Jere- 
mie, Haiti. The six-ton ship- 
ment is valued at $7,500. 

Van Nuys, Calif.: Rotarians 
help find jobs for mental pa- 
tients discharged from a local 
Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. Some 50 patients have 
been helped so far, and the 
monthly meeting with other pa- 
tients has speeded their reha- 
bilitation. 

Quincy, Ill.: Progress Park 
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These are the “Fossten Drum- 
mers,” sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Fosston, Minn., assembled 
for a percussion concert employ- 
ing over 50 instruments, including 
tympani, marimba, xylophone, 
trap drums, and a horse's jawbone. 
The youngsters do precision 
marching, calypso and other light 
popular music, in addition to seri- 
ous contemporary compositions. 
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Elizabeth Olivier is crowned queen of a youth festival 
sponsored jointly by the Rotary Club of Gwelo, Southern 

sia, and a petroleum company. The week-long festival 
included a parade, a soapbox derby, a youth ball, a youth 
church rally, a hobbies exhibition, and a high-school quiz 
contest ; £500 was raised for the Midlands Children’s Home. 


came closer to reality recently when Rotarians 
handed over the first $1,000 installment of a $5,000 
pledge toward the-purchase price of land. 

Fresno, Calif.: Fresno is planning a $100,000 
Storyland with 40 units depicting scenes from chil- 
dren’s favorites. Rotarians are building the en- 
trance, a $6,000 gate made of giant books. 

Wellington, New Zealand: For 12 years Rotarians 
have sent a monthly food parcel to Baron Ernest 
Rosen, a former Rotarian in Estonia. Now 76, Baron 
Rosen recently wrote Wellington Rotarians to thank 
them once more and to ask that the parcel be sent 
to some other needy person. He is now being cared 
for by The League of Friends of Rotary in Germany. 

Ensley, Ala.: Club members gave a two-year 
scholarship covering tuition for a young couple at- 
tending the Salvation Army School for Officers’ 
Training in Atlanta, Ga. 

Wichita, Kans.: In celebration of their Club’s 50th- 
anniversary year, Wichita Rotarians are writing a 
letter of friendship to every Rotary Club in the 
world. 

Brentwood, Mo.: Graduating high-school seniors 
find fun and food at the annual “after the prom” 
party tended by Rotarians and their wives ‘til the 
wee hours of the morning. 

Rancho Cordova, Calif.: 145 children from the 
third through 12th grades exhibited hobbies in the 
Rotary Club’s first hobby show. 

Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada: The Club’s annual 
Indian Night meeting spotlighted the vocational op- 
portunities and educational needs of the 185,000 de- 
scendants of the first Canadians. 
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Orange Grove (Johannesburg), Republic of South 
Africa: The 29-member Rotary Club here initiated 
a chest X-ray campaign which turned up 29 active 
cases of tuberculosis in this suburban community. 

Ames, Iowa: Rotarians recently presented a 
plaque to all county 4-H leaders. Designed to be 
mounted on a gatepost, the plaque reads “4-H Club 
Leader Lives Here.” 

Temperance, Mich.: The fellowship was worth 
the sore muscles, Rotarians reported after a recent 
work night in which they painted the building in 
which they meet. 

Port Colborne, Ont., Canada: Snowed under by 
the response last year to a Senior Citizens’ Club 
they organized, local Rotarians this year refurbished 
a meeting house for the growing group, donating 
$1,700 for paint and furniture. 

Middleport-Pomeroy, Ohic:. Members of the los- 
ing team in the Club’s two-month attendance contest 
shined winners’ shoes during the meeting. 

Spokane Valley, Wash.: Framed reproductions of 
the Declaration of Independence, Bill of Rights, and 
the U. S. Constitution now are displayed in 15 Spo- 








Even the most boisterous babies keep cool in this nursery 
at a hospital in Beaudesert, Australia, thanks to the air 
conditioner above the window, gift of the local Rotary Club. 


kane Valley elementary and high schools, a gift from 
local Rotarians. 

Danbury, Conn.: Rotarians here pledged $10,000 
for equipment of a new department of the Danbury 
Hospital. 

Boothbay Harbor, Me.: The Club gives an annual 
“Lifetime Service Award” to a senior citizen whose 
career has benefited the community. Saluted this 
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year was former postmaster (for 39 years) Charles 
E. Pinkham. His wife and daughters and grand- 
children were guests at the award dinner. 

West San Jose, Calif.: Three-man friendship teams 
from the Club have paid special visits to meetings of 
13 neighboring Rotary Clubs. 

Baltimore, Md.: Tape recordings linked Rotarians 
here and in Reynosa, Mexico. The 45-minute tapes 
provided each Club with an outstanding meeting, 
members report. 


Metairie, La.: Miss Dalia Edelman Montero, Eng- 


lish teacher from San José, Costa Rica, is attending 
Mississippi Southern College in Hattiesburg on a 
scholarship awarded by Metairie Rotarians. 


HOGAR 'PAUL HARRIS’ 

The “Paul Harris Home” just outside Cochabam- 
ba, Bolivia, is giving scores of crippled children their 
first taste of farm life. And do they like it? Si! The 
farm, named after Paul P. Harris, Rotary’s Founder, 
is a place of light and air and warm, subtropical 
sunshine, a world far different from the world of 
dark rooms by night and begging by day which 
many of the children knew. The 77 Rotarians of 
Cochabamba bought the old farm, and for $300 can 
give an underprivileged youngster a year of mental 
and physical therapy. Day-to-day administration is 
now carried on by the Methodist Church of Bolivia. 
Help flows in from various sources, augmenting the 
Rotary Club’s efforts. The Rotary Club of Monro- 
via, Calif., has sent many items for the school’s work- 
shop, including an electric-power converter, a heat 
sealing machine, an electric sewing machine, as well 
as handcraft tools for leather and plastic work, two 
small looms for textile work, cobbler tools, first-aid 
kit, and medical supplies. The Club heard about 
the school through a visit of one of its members. 


Priscilla Freitag and Nancy Feingold paste Four-Way Test 
stickers into rental textbooks in Janesville, Wis. Rotary 
Club members supplied the stickers, school children the 
manpower to place the reminders in nearly 15,000 rental 
books of the community’s junior and senior high schools. 
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A new blood-transfusion unit goes into service in Mayo Hos- 
pital, Nagpur, India, thanks to the generosity of Rotarians. 
Maharashtra State Health Minister Homi Taleyarkhan exam- 
ines it in company with Nagpur Rotarians and doctors. W ith 
the help of a fund established by District 745 Rotarians in 
memory of 1923-24 RI President Guy Gundaker, Rotarians 
of Nagpur have also provided a scholarship to a medical 
college, assembled journals for its library, and added a 
floor to the school it built in its “adopted village.” 


Cochabamba Rotarians hope to expand the farm’s 
capacity as rapidly as funds permit. But Bolivia, a 
Club spokesman writes, is a poor country, and there 
are still hundreds of crippled children who receive 
no help whatsoever. 

A palm-shaded camp for 120 poor children is now 
in full operation in Seremban, Malaya. The $40,000 
building has a modern kitchen, bathrooms, and a 
long mosquitoproof dormitory with bunk beds. It 
is a project of the Rotary Clubs of Seremban and 
Kuala Lumpur, whose members raised more than 
half the construction cost and donated professional 
architectural ‘and construction services. Children 
from several Malayan institutions for poor and or- 
phaned youngsters will be the first to use the camp. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND FOR FUND 

When you want your Club’s Student-Loan Fund 
increased, just ask 3,000 people to help you. The 
Rotary Club of Nanuet, N. Y., did, and its “helpers” 
came from all over the county and some from New 
Jersey. The attraction was the 85-piece United 
States Navy Band, “the world’s finest.” Three con- 
certs were given in the high-school auditorium un- 
der Rotary Club sponsorship, and from them came 
a large boost in the educational fund. Members of 
the Club served as the ushering staff. 


WELCOME TO 17 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this 
department, Rotary has entered 17 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists 
sent to your Club Secretary include the names and 
addresses of the President and Secretary of each 
new Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their 
sponsors in parentheses) are ARGENTINA: Navarro 
(Lobos); Alberti (Bragado); Avellaneda (Recon- 
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quista). Australia: Peak Hill (Parkes); Sorrento 
(Rosebud). Braz: Ouro Fino (Itapira). CoLom- 
BIA: Palmira (Cali). Germany: Schwabisch Gmund 
(Heidenheim-Aalen).. Japan: Imari (Sasebo South). 
Ma.aya: Klang-Port Swettenham (Kuala Lumpur). 
PaKIsTAN: Bahawalpur (Montogomery). U.S.A:: 
Simpsonville-Mauldin, S. C. (Greenville); Blooming- 
ton, Minn. (Richfield); Bull Shoals-Lakeview, Ark. 
(Mountain Home); Lombard, Ill. (Elmhurst); Hara- 
han, La. (Kenner); Rubidoux, Calif. (San Jacinto). 


AIR TOUR OF ISRAEL 

Rotarians of District 113 (Greater London) are 
making plans of an unusual nature these days. It’s 
all the result of an invitation extended to them by 
Rotarians of District 199 (Israel) to visit their land 
in the late Spring of 1962. Says Dr. Ben Rosefield, 
who is organizing the tour, “If any Rotarians from 
other parts of the world, and their wives, are going 
to be in Europe at that time, we will be very happy 


for them to join us.” The dates of the 18-day air 
tour of Israel are May 27-June 13. Rotarians inter- 
ested are urged to write to Dr. Rosefield at 31, Shep- 
herds Bush Road, London, W. 6, England. 


CHECK ON THE SPOT 

When Hurricane Carla was front-page news in the 
U.S.A. a few weeks back, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Harrison, N. Y., looked on a map to find the 
location of Palacios, Tex., the place hardest hit by 
the storm. He reported to his fellows that Palacios 


Testing out their direct sales approach on a Scout execu- 
tive at the Lancaster, Calif.. Scoutcraft Fair are local Ro- 
tarians’ children, who sold ice-cream bars from a Rotary 
booth and netted $75 for Scout work in the Lancaster area. 
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The Rotary Clubs of Victoria, B. C., Canada, 
and Lake Arrowhead, Calif., boast their own 
orchestras. The Victoria band (left) was or- 
ganized in 1916 by the late Benedict Bantly, 
who later moved to La Puente, Calif., and or- 
ganized a Rotary Club orchestra there. Every 
week the band, which includes five Rotarians, 
plays during the first half of the luncheon. 
The “High Altitude Five” (below) at Lake Ar- 
rowhead plays before every meeting. All are 
Rotarians and four have played professionally. 


has a 20-member Rotary Club—just about the size 
of their own. Soon dollars were popping into a con- 
tainer, and the entire 50 of them were shortly on 
their way to Palacios with a Texasbound Harrison 
Rotarian, who presented the check in person to the 
President of the Rotary Club of Palacios. The Club’s 
regular meeting place was completely swept away 
in the disastrous storm, as were all other eating and 
meeting places save one. The Club will use the 
money in one of several avenues of local relief. 


‘LONG MAY IT WAVE' 

On eight holidays each year a number of Rotar- 
ians in Coconut Grove, Fla., arise at dawn and call 
for an equal number of Sea Scouts. There’s work to 
be done. Here’s why: In consideration of a con- 
tribution to Seamanship for Youth, a citizen of 
Coconut Grove will have an American flag displayed 
in front of his home or business on Memorial Day, 
Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Members of the Rotary Club of 
Coconut Grove have been given designated areas, 
and on each of the holidays mentioned they pick up 
Sea Scouts about sunrise. The Scouts install flags 
and staffs in previously erected sleeves or brackets. 
At sunset the Scouts are again picked up and 
the flags and staffs are removed and stored by 
the Scouts until the next holiday. The primary pur- 
pose of the program, which the Rotary Club spon- 
sors, is to stimulate patriotism in the community 
through display of the American flag. Funds netted 
from the project are used by the Sea Scouts for trips 
on a 60-foot cabin cruiser which was given to them. 
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These Rotarians... 


Kheir honors, records, 
unusual actiwities 


“ 

S ANTA. For 20 years in Newport, 
R. I., every Christmas Eve, a gen- 
tleman with long white whiskers, a 
red suit and cap, a jolly manner, 
and a gift-filled pack on his back 
has been visiting the homes of 
wide-eyed children to pass out 
presents and spread holiday cheer. 
The youngsters, of course, know 
him as “Santa Claus”; Rotarians of 
Newport discern the features of fel- 
low member Anthony G. Spiratos 
behind the whiskers. It all started 
30 years ago when “Tony” played 
Santa Claus for his own two chil- 
dren. When they grew up, he hated 
to put the red suit away, instead 
became Santa for the children of 
friends and neighbors. Now, every 
Christmas Eve between 5 P.M. and 
midnight he visits about 35 homes 
—those of neighbors, friends, Navy 
families, and one or two homes 
where presents would otherwise be 
scarce. He and Mrs. Spiratos pur- 
chase and wrap ali the presents for 


Greenwich, Conn., attorney Charles WV. 
Pettengill, elected by the Board to 
fill the unexpired term of Director 
Charles E. Dearnley, served as Third 
Vice-President of RI in 1944-45. Ro- 


tarian Dearnley died on August 19. 
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the pack; it’s entirely their own 
project. And every Christmas he 
gets dozens and dozens of Christ- 
mas cards from boys and girls he 
played Santa to years ago. 


Pen Artist. In the age of the 
typewriter, the art of beautiful pen- 
manship still survives. Its cham- 
pion is William L. Rinehart, a Past 
District Governor of Waltham, 
Mass., a master of the ornate capi- 
tal and the shaded letter, and the 
head of a unique firm teaching 
“Rinehart’s Functional Handwrit- 
ing.” His 30 travelling representa- 
tives cover the Eastern United 
States, offering a graduated score 
of services, from showing teachers 
how to use chalk beautifully, to 
teaching classes of children, to in- 
struction in the elaborate engross- 
ing of diplomas. In the firm’s of- 
fices in Waltham, aides fill out di- 
plomas or inscribe in gold and 
bright colors a testimonial manu- 
script. There are neat stacks of 
practice sheets from those who are 
taking the penmanship course by 
correspondence. Also in the office 
is an organ console (there is an- 
other in the Rinehart home), for 
“Bill” is multi-talented. He plays 
the organ, piano, and guitar and 
also paints. Still he has much time 
for Rotary. “No year is complete 
unless he has founded at least two 
more Rotary Clubs,” says a friend. 
“Bill” helps handicapped people 
who have writing difficulties. Last 
Summer, for three months, he 
lodged an international student 
guest in his home. The practice of 
Rotary, too, is an art for “Bill” 
Rinehart. 


Record Santa. There'll be no snow 
for Santa Claus’ sleigh in warm 
Palm Springs, Calif., but a very au- 
thentic Santa will reign for the 
third year running at the Rotary 
Club meeting—in the form of C. 
Ronald Ellis, Palm Springs Rotar- 
ian and Governor of Rotary Dis- 


A replica of the Racine, Wis., birth- 
place of Paul Harris gets a farewell 
pat from its creator just before he 
presents it to the Rotary Club of Ra- 
cine. L. J. Thompson, Manhattan Beach, 
Calif., made the presentation at Ra- 
cine’s annual “Paul Harris Day” when 
400 Rotarians and guests gathered to 
honor Rotary’s Founder and dedicate a 
Paul Harris Room in the local YMCA. 


trict 534. He’s a Santa with a flair 
for electronics. Rotarians’ wives 
will be at the luncheon, together 
with their small children whom 
“Ron” interviews on stage. The 
unique feature of the program 
comes afterward. Governor “Ron” 
will record all the interviews -on 
tape, then lend the tape to any 
proud father who wishes to obtain 
a permanent disc recording of the 
interview with his child, the disc 
being made by a local recording 
studio. Governor Ellis has an idea 
that other Clubs might wish to bor- 
row his idea—it’s not copyrighted! 
Last year the local radio station 
thought the interviews so enter- 
taining that they borrowed the tape 
and played excerpts over the air. 


Rotarian Honors. The new mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is the Reverend Robert 
L. Taylor, of Medicine Hat, Alta. 
. .. Decorated by the Thai Govern- 
ment for his six years’ service as 
the honorary consul for Thailand 
in Yokohama was Yasuzo Ichii, of 
Tokyo, Japan. He was awarded the 
Third Order of the Royal Crown. 
...C. Nils Taveres, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Martin C. Pence, of 
South Hilo, Hawaii, have been 
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named to Federal judgeships by 
U. S. President John F. Kennedy. 
. . . Richard N. Hoerner, Jr., of 
Keokuk, Iowa, has 
been named Assist- 
ant Director for 
Mobilization Plan- 
ning, Containers 
and Packaging Di- 
vision, Business 
and Defense Serv- 
ices Administra- 
tion, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
... U.S. Department of Commerce 
Secretary Luther H. Hodges, of 
Leaksville-Spray, N. C., a Past Di- 
rector of Rotary International, has 
been honored as the “Home-Study 
Man of the Year” by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa. ... Paul W. Kieser, 
of Toledo, Ohio, a Past District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, has 
been honored at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, So. Dak. 


He received a plaque commem- 
orating his founding of the South 
Dakota High School Press Associa- 
tion at State College in 1922, while 
he was teaching journalism there. 


Hawaii’s Pride. In Waikiki, Ha- 
waii, recently, 3,000 persons 
gathered for “Citizenship Day” 
ceremonies to welcome 299 new 
U.S.A. citizens to their ranks. 
Yasuo Baron Goto, a Rotarian of 
West Honolulu, was honored as the 
State’s outstanding naturalized cit- 
izen of 1961; and Honolulu Rotarian 
Morley L. Theaker was named the 
outstanding U. S.-born citizen. As 
the Honolulu Advertiser editorial- 
ized: “. . . the two men represent 
Hawaii at its best—the foreign-born 
and native-born working harmoni- 
ously together.” Rotarian Goto, 
born 60 years ago in Japan, went to 
Hawaii as the infant son of a plan- 
tation worker, became a U. S. citi- 
zen while serving with the U. S. 


Army in 1945, and later testified at 
a U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing that helped to expand nat- 
uralization rights to Japanese. A 
graduate of the University of Ha- 
waii, he is the director of its Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and 
since 1954 has lent his special 
knowledge on various assignments 
to underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Central America, and South Amer- 
ica. Rotarian Theaker, son of 
a Michigan farmer, put himself 
through the University of Califor- 
nia, went to work for Sears, Roe- 
buck as a warehouse stevedore, 
eventually became a store manager 
in California. He went to Hawaii 
in 1951 and manages the company’s 
Honolulu store. As manager, he 
makes sure that the store takes an 
active interest in community wel- 
fare by contributing to community 
projects and encouraging executive 
and rank-and-file employees to help 
their community. 





Briar-Pate 


Deer equipped with transistor 
radios and air-conditioned snakes 
are among the unique residents of 
an 8,000-acre briar-ridden wildlife 
sanctuary on the prairies of south- 
east Texas. The guardian of the 
area is the Welder Wildlife Foun- 
dation, directed by Dr. Clarence 
Cottam, retired assistant director of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


and Rotarian of Sinton, Texas. 
Working with the distinguished bi- 
ologist is a staff of graduate stu- 
dents whose job is to learn all there 
is to know about the rattlesnakes, 
lizards, rodents, deer, turkey, coy- 
otes, and scores of other mammals 
in the refuge, and the many grasses, 
trees, and shrubs. Hence the gadg- 
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h Scientist 


ets for the animals: deer are 
caught and tagged with bells or 
small radios attached to neck col- 
lars so that students can follow 
them through thickest brush to 
study their habits. Rattlesnakes are 
snared and placed in air-condi- 
tioned comfort so they may be 
under constant study. A bequest of 
several million dollars by Nature- 
lovers Rob and Bessie Welder made 
the Foundation possible. Inside the 
refuge are homes for the scientists, 
an office, laboratory and study 
rooms. Eventually various wildlife 
groups will be brought to the ref- 
uge, for the intensive 
study of wildlife re- 
sources for the institu- 
tion will try in many 
ways to promote the con- 
servation of man’s price- 
less heritage from Na- 
ture. ‘‘Work on the 
Welder area presents a 
tremendous challenge to 
any man interested in 
conservation,” says Dr. 





W ildlife guardian Dr. Clarence Cottam. 


Cottam. “We know that areas of 
native habita will not be around 
long unless we protect them.” 

He also points out another bene- 
fit: ‘““My greatest hope for this op- 
eration,” he says, “is that this idea 
will spread and that other areas 
may be made secure to carry on 
some phase of conservation work 
for posterity. In addition, we are 
training young men and women— 
educated, practical people—who 
will go out to become leaders in 
this essential work.” 

L. A. WILKE 
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Knights of the Desert 


[Continued from page 39] 


all guests are fed. One dish with rice 
and meat is put in the middle of the road 
—in case a hungry nomad should pass 
by. Sheep’s eyes are considered a deli- 
cacy. Ifthe host wants to honor a guest, 
he puts his fingers into a dish, picks the 
choicest eye, and pops it into the mouth 
of the guest. Women are never present 
at such feasts. 

Though a Bedouin 
well, frugally at other times. 
Baked dough, eggs, dates, and other 
fruits of the season are his usual fare. 

Food is only one aspect of Bedouin 
It is also the duty of the 
host to defend his guest with his life 
against attackers, if they are 
members of his own family. 

Though elementary education in Israel 
is compulsory, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has never put pressure on the Bed- 
ouins. In years past about one-third of 
the Bedouin sons attended school. The 
to one-half now 


> 


has provided 13 


feeds his guests 


he eats 


hospitality. 


even 


number has increased 
that the Government 
schools for them. Bedouins are begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of edu- 
cation for their children. They are now 


Contact ! 


[Continued from page 24] 
a rapporteur to examine a specific aspect 
of the comment upon it 
from his country’s point of view. 

“The West,” declared Le Havre’s own 
“must furnish the ‘ignition 


problem and 


rapporteur, 
spark’—the investment—that will set 
underdeveloped countries in motion and 
on the road to economic maturity.” 

It was in West's 
moral obligation to shoulder this task 
that the speaker struck his most respon- 
“As mem- 


emphasizing the 


sive chord in the audience: 
bers of Rotary, we are gathered here to- 
day under its twin ideals of friendship 
and service. It must be truly shocking 
to all of us that in our day and age only 
one quarter of the inhabitants of this 
planet enjoy abundance, prosperity, and 
comfort, while the other three quarters 
have an incredibly low standard of liv- 
ing, indeed subhuman in many cases. 
We therefore mind that 
aid to underdeveloped peoples is above 


must bear in 


all a gesture of human solidarity, and 
we must look upon them as members of 
our human family, not simply potential 
customers.” 

Heinz Pentzlin, a journalist by profes- 
Hamburg- 
vari- 


member of the 
Club, examined 


sion and a 
Dammtor Rotary 
ous aspects of technical aid to underde- 
“The problem is 


veloped countries. 
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asking for female teachers to educate 
their daughters, and for free high-school 
education for their boys. Though adult 
Bedouin males of today have had little 
formal education, most read and write 
fluent Arabic and have memorized long 
passages of the Koran, the scriptures 
of the Moslems. They read Arabic news- 
papers. Many have learned to speak 
and write Hebrew. Their bards compose 
very long poems on the spot. 

There is no doubt that the ancient 
customs of the Bedouins will eventually 
fall victim to modern times. Most tribes- 
men and their wives carry transistor 
radios in the folds of their flowing gar- 
ments. More and more of their sons, 
however, are discarding Bedouin garb 
and walk around in khaki shorts. Movies 
and football are becoming their favorite 
pastimes. 

But whatever the future has in store 
for them, I am certain that they will not 
alter their character. They may change 
their tents for houses and perhaps settle 
permanently in one place. But they 
will always remain proud inde- 
pendent, quick with a joke and laughter, 
quick to take offense, yet generous 
enough to forgive. To me they are a 
race whose mode of living has ever 
carried with it the mystery of the desert, 


and 


enormous,” he pointed out. “In the next 
few decades we must bend our efforts to 
bringing these backwaré areas to a level 
of economic maturity that we ourselves 
spent a century and a half to attain.” 

Rotarian Pentzlin warned that it was 
not enough for the West to impart mere 
technical know-how to less-developed 
countries: “If we want to succeed in 
getting them to adopt our free economic 
system, then we must also pass on to 
them our Western conception of the dig- 
nity of the individual and his place “in 
society.” Rapporteurs of other Clubs 
then shed more light on the day’s topic. 

The discussion could well have gone 
beyond its three-hour length had it not 
been for a scheduled reception at Le 
Havre’s strikingly modern Hote! de Ville 
(city hall). Afterward guests had the 
opportunity to go to the roof of the town 
iall’s 234-foot-high tower and admire 
the superb town planning of Le Havre, 
a modern city which, like Rotterdam in 
The Netherlands, was almost completely 
destroyed in World War II. 

Luncheons at the yacht or golf club; 
an afternoon spent, according to each 
guest’s wishes, in sailing, golfing, motor- 
ing, or sight-seeing from the deck of a 
tug as it threaded its way through the 
harbor’s crowded shipping; then the 
grand ball at the yacht club that eve- 
ning—the rest of the 1961 contact-club 
visit passed in a rush. 

“It’s been a short visit,” sighed one 


Rotarian’s wife, “but it’s going to be a 
long—and pleasant—memory for us all.” 

The annual or semiannual contact- 
clubs visit is regarded as the main fea- 
ture of the contact program by many 
Clubs. But there are signs that a thriv- 
ing relationship throughout the year, 
with manifold good results, may even- 
tually be the rule as the contact-club 
program matures. 

The Rotary Club of Arrezo, Italy, for 
example, has founded an annual schol- 
arship grant for the benefit of a young 
man or woman from its contact club of 
Charleroi, Belgium—and Charleroi spon- 
sors annually an Arrezo student. 

When the bursting of the dam at Fré- 
jus, France, threw all France into 
mourning, Rotarians of Lodi, Italy, im- 
mediately wrote to Rotarians of St. 
Raphael (near Fréjus), and sent 500,000 
francs to Fréjus for flood relief. Mean- 
while, Franca Rustioni, daughter of a 
Lodi Rotarian, interrupted her French 
vacation to go to Fréjus, where for 
three days and two nights, without rest, 
together with sons and daughters of 
local Rotarians, she worked helping 
newly orphaned children. 

In the Summertime, when Europe's 
youth board scooters and bicycles to 
crisscross the continent with disregard 
of national European Ro- 
tary Clubs often organize international 
group tours and camps, and use their 
“contacts” to help smooth the way for 
the boys and girls. Recent instances oc- 
curred in The Netherlands, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, in Great Britain and 
Portugal. 

And contact clubs have exchanged 
student art exhibits, concerts, and lec- 
turers. 

In border areas such as the South 
Tyrol region near the Austro-Italian 
boundary, where age-old territorial dis- 
putes occasionally erupt to threaten in- 
ternational peace, contact clubs and In- 
tercountry Committees help to resolve 
the differences of neighboring peoples. 
The Castellamare-Sorento, Italy, Rotary 
Club sought understanding of the South 
Tyrol question through personal letters 
to all Austrian Rotary Clubs, and pub- 
lished the replies. 

Although it may be _ questioned 
whether contact-club relationships be- 
tween neighboring countries might tend 
to restrict International Service on a 
broader scale, European District Gover- 
nors who answered a recent survey 
unanimously replied that this was not 
the case. Apparently they felt that con- 
tact-club activity simply tapped the un- 
used reserve of International Service 
potential in the average Rotary Club. 

Enthusiasm for contact clubs is high 
in Europe, and still growing. Gustavo 
Sapegno, of Crema, Italy, who has been 
called the “apostle of contact clubs” be- 
tween France and Italy, refers to con- 


boundaries, 
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tact clubs as a means “leading to the 
practical realization of this friendship 
which is our creed and which could be- 
come the woof on which will be woven 
the Europe of tomorrow and the world 
of the future.” 

Clement Morraye, Rotary Interna- 
tional Director who has been one of the 
leaders in the European contact-club 
movement (and who speaks further on 
page 25), sees great possibilities that 
couid accrue from the extension of con- 
tact links between Rotary Clubs in in- 
dustrialized countries and those in un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

There are signs that the enthusiastic 
and systematic cultivation of the con- 
tact-club idea now prevailing n Europe 
may eventually spread all over the 
world, embracing also intercontinental 
contacts." For many years a number of 
Rotary Clubs scattered about the earth 
have maintained more or less active 
sister-Club relationships with Rotary 
Clubs in other countries. The Rotary 
Club of Cortland, New York, and Pesh- 


awar, Pakistan, even went so far as to 
sponsor exchange visits of their Mayors. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, have maintained a close relation- 
ship for years. Some 2,000 Rotary Clubs 
in 65 countries are listed in Rotary In- 
ternational Pamphlet 706, Targets for 
Today. as being interested in correspon- 
the exchange of programs, 
Now Clubs are 


and 


dence, or 
publications, or 
invited to list their 
taining and Rotarian 
from abroad—a new avenue that can 
lead to contact-club relationships. Bor- 
derline Contacts (Paper 747) is another 
leafiet obtainable gratis from the Secre- 
tariat, also helpful in arranging contact 
relationships with Clubs in any part of 
the world. 

For systematic development of across- 
the-border contacts, more Intercountry 
Committees may be established in re- 
sponse to a 1958 RI Board of Directors 
“that the continuance 


youth 
interest in enter- 


lodging guests 


recommendation 
and expansion of Intercouniry Commit- 


tees be encouraged wherever practi- 


A Few Words about Communication 


For Women Only 


[Continued from page 36] 


his hat and coat, took his paper, and 
went into the living room and sat down. 
He opened the paper and started to read 
it. I went out to the kitchen to prepare 
his dinner. He didn’t say a word to 
me.” 

Dr. Church asked, “What did you say 


to him?” 


A Wife Angry Because She Had None of 
the Companionship She Wanted 

She said, “I came out of the kitchen 
and said, ‘So this is the togetherness 
they talk about! You come in and plunk 
yourself down in a chair and start to 
read your darn newspaper and don’t 
even say a word. You act as though I’m 
not even here. Well, you listen to me. 
I work just as hard as you do and I’m 
just as important around here as you 
are and if you don’t think so, I can leave 
right now.” 

“He said, ‘Well go ahead and leave.’ 
He didn’t even look up from his paper. 

“I asked, ‘What’s so important in the 
paper that you can’t put it down?’ 

“He said, ‘I’m reading the financial 
page.” 

“I laughed. I said, ‘Reading the finan- 
cial page—after all the money you've 
lost in the stock market. You ought to 
forget that stuff and maybe you'd be in 
better humor.’ 

“He didn’t say a word. He just kept 
on reading. I went back into the 
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kitchen and continued preparing dinner. 
Then I ‘Your 
and eat it if you want it.’ 


said, dinner is ready. 


Come 


He Read the Paper 
at the Dinner Table 

“He came to the table and he brought 
He sat there 
reading the paper and eating. He’s done 
this makes me 
mad look, if 
newspaper 


his newspaper with him 


and it 
night I 


read 


before 

Last said, ‘Now 
you're going to that 
while you're sitting at the dinne1 


always 


table, 
I'm going to leave you.’ 

“He didn’t put down his paper. He 
just said, ‘Well, go ahead!’ 

‘This made me burn. I said, ‘I will, 
and I'll go far away!’ 
The farther the bet- 


“He said, ‘Good 


ter: 


right, if you feel that way, 
the way to California.’ 

“He said, ‘Good. I'll buy the ticket!’ 
“I said, ‘If you're that anxious to get 


“T said, ‘All 


"ll go al 


rid of me, I'll go tonight.’ 
“He said, ‘It’s O.K 


you pack.’ 


with me. 


I'll help 
“You see, doctor, he doesn’t want m+. 
He wants me to leave my home and go 
away as possible. I don’t know 
thought might be 


as far 
what to do I you 
able to help me.” 

Dr. Church asked, 
ticket to California?” 
swered, “No, he didn’t.” 


“Did he buy the 
Mrs. Green an- 


cable.” For example, Clubs in two coun- 
tries would arrange through their Dis- 
trict Governors for the establishment of 
one Intercountry Committee; a 
purpose of the Committee would be to 
encourage contact Committee 
members would be composed of Rotar- 
ians who frequently visit each other’s 
country. When that Committee Was well 
established, the plan could be expanded 
to other nations. 

Whether the contact-club idea catches 
fire on other continents as it has in Eu- 
rope will depend ultimately on what 
individual Rotary Clubs think of it-— 
whether they want it. If they do, many 
readers of this article someday 
echo the words of one pleased visitor 
to Le Havre: “We've learned a Jot from 
and our 


main 


clubs. 


may 


one another—about ourselves 
different countries,” he said, remember- 
ing the stimulation of mingling with 
people of several nations. “But above all, 
this visit brings home to all of us a new 
awareness that the friendship of Rotary 


leaps over all national boundaries.” 


Then the doctor asked, “Did he he ip 


you pack?” Mrs. Green said, “No, he 


didn’t.” 


What Was Her Husband Really 
Communicating? 

Dr. Church asked, “Did it ever occur 
Mrs. Green, that husband 
did not mean the words he used? He 
didn’t help you pack. He didn’t buy the 
ticket to California. 
tired after a 


to you, youl 


was 
work 
and wanted a short period of relaxation. 


Perhaps he 
very rough day at 
He evidently needed some things that 
you did not give him. Your whole con- 
with 
about what you wanted. 


versation him was one-sided—all 
Church added, 
“you that 
jeopardize a wife's relationship with her 
husband. You made him feel unimpor- 
tant by emphasizing just how important 
You showed a 


“Furthermore,” Dr. 


made several mistakes can 


you thought you were. 
lack of respect for him when you criti- 
cized his unfortunate: experience in the 
stock market. And you insisted on your 
rights to companionship and attention 
instead of doing the things that would 
make him want to give you companion- 
ship and attention.” 

Mrs. asked, 
do?” 

Dr. Church said, “Let’s start by trying 
attitude toward your 
thinking 


let’s 


Green “What should I 


to change your 


husband. Instead of about 
what you want think 
about what you can do for him to make 
Take a simple thing 


from him, 
him a bit happier. 
—the food you prepare for his dinner. 
How do you usually decide what to pre- 
pare?” 

Mrs. Green said, “I try to give him a 
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well-balanced meal. I fix what is good 
for him.” 

The doctor asked, “Does he have any 
favorite dish, something that he likes 
particularly — perhaps something that 
you know he enjoyed before you were 
married?” 

Mrs. Green thought for a minute and 
then she said, “Yes. He’s a Southerner 
and his mother used to make pecan pie 
for him and he loved it.” 

The doctor asked, “Have you ever 
baked a pecan pie?” 

She said, “No, I haven't.” 

He asked, “Can you bake this type of 
pie?” 

She said, “Yes, I’m proud of the fact 
that I’m a good cook. I certainly could 
make a good pecan pie.” 

Dr. Church suggested, ““Why don’t you 
bake one for him today? Don’t say any- 
thing about it to him when he comes 
But put on one of your best 
dresses. Make yourself look as attrac- 
tive as you possibly can. Have that pie 
that he likes so much ready and serve it 
as your dessert. Cail me tomorrow and 
tell me what happened.” 


home. 


What Happened When She Followed the 
Psychologist’s Advice? 

The next day Mrs. Green called. She 
said, “I didn’t believe a pecan pie could 
make so much difference; doctor. When 
my husband came home last night, he 
went into the living room, sat down, and 
read his paper as usual. But I didn’t 
complain this time. I simply prepared 
the dinner and told him when it was 
ready. He brought his paper to the 
table and read it all during the dinner. 
When I served him a big piece of pecan 
pie, he was still reading the paper. He 
didn’t look at the pie. 

“However, when he bit into the first 
forkful of that pie, he put down the 
newspaper and looked across at me and 
said, ‘Why, this is pecan pie!’ 

“Then he said, ‘You remembered how 
much I liked this, didn’t you?’ I told 
him, ‘Yes, I did.’ 


“Then he looked at me and said, 


‘Why, you’re all dressed up. Are you 
going out tonight?” 

“TI said, ‘No, I just wanted to look es- 
pecially nice fom you. And I apologize 
for being stupid. From now on when 
you want to read your paper when you 
come home, you go ahead and read it. 
I'll try to be more understanding be- 
cause I love you.’” 

Then she said, “The most wonderful 
thing happened. He came around to my 
side of the table and put his arms 
around me and kissed me. He hadn’t 
done this for a long, long time. He said, 
‘I'm the one who’s been stupid. And I 
apologize to you. I have been having a 
rough time at work, but I shouldn't let 
that interfere with our relationship. 
From now on we’re going to have more 
fun together just as we used to have!’” 

Emma Green said, “Dr. Church, I 
could hardly believe it. How could a 
little pecan pie make all that differ- 
ence?” 


Three Things Every Husband Needs 

Study your husband. What does he 
need that you can give him? Princi- 
pally he needs three things: He’s a man 
and he loves you so he needs to feel he 
is an important person to you. He needs 
to know that you respect him. And he 
needs evidence of your affection. 

When you communicate with your 
husband in a way that shows him he is 
important to you, shows him you re- 
spect him and are fond of him, you are 
communicating with him in terms of his 
own interests. And you are demonstrat- 
ing your interest in him. You can be 
sure he will want to listen to you and 
understand you. 

One wife I know always watches for 
her husband’s car to come into the 
driveway when he comes home from 
work. She goes to the door to meet 
him. She wears something attractive 
and colorful. She may say, “I missed 
you today.” Or she may say, “It’s lone- 
some around here without you.” She 
makes him feel important. 

Another wife has established a rule 


“We never lay a hand on him. The neigh- 
bors more than make up for it, of course.” 
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in her house that during the first hour 
after her husband has come home from 
work, the children are not to come into 
the living room. This girl was in busi- 
ness herself before marrying her hus- 
band. She knows that he can be very 
tired after a hectic day. So she has set 
aside an hour of relaxation which she 
shares with him. 

When friends say, “But don’t your 
children come first with you?” she says, 
“No. Why should I cater to them and 
neglect my husband? They’ll be leav- 
ing here when they grow up just as I 
left my mother’s home, and where 
would I be? Sitting here with a hus- 
band who is a stranger? Trying to pick 
up where we left off before the kids 
were born? Not on your life. This is 
not for me! I love my children, but in 
their place—and their place comes after 
my husband.” 

Send your husband out in the morn- 
ing feeling that he is a very important 
person to you. Tell him how good he 
looks. Tell him that you’ve been think- 
ing about some of the ideas that he dis- 
cussed the night before and you think 
they’re great. Send him out feeling that 
he could conquer the whole world—and 
he’ll want to do this for you! 


Show Him That You Respect Him 

When he talks to you, shut off the 
vacuum cleaner and listen. And listen 
with your complete attention. Never 
let your glance wander away while he 
is talking. 

Don’t interrupt him and finish his sen- 
tences just because your mind is speed- 
ing far ahead of his words. Listen pa- 
tiently, especially when he is talking 
about himself and his work. 

Show him that you are interested in 
his work by asking questions about it. 

One wife said, “After a bad day at the 
shop my husband comes home and cries 
to me about the trouble he has with the 
foreman he doesn’t like. I used to hate 
to hear all his troubles. But who else 
does he have to talk things out with? 
I’ve learned to sympathize with him and 
I try to help him see the good side of 
things. This he appreciates.” 

If he should lose money on a stock- 
market investment, don’t criticize his 
judgment. Show your understanding 
by saying, “This can happen to anyone. 
It’s past, so let’s not worry about it. 
Your judgment is very good in most 
things.” Don’t criticize his mistakes or 
accentuate his shortcomings. Accentu- 
ate his good points, the many things he 
does that are successful. Show your re- 
spect for him and you will find that he 
has a deep respect for you. 


Show Your Affection for Him in 
Many Ways 

They say that Mrs. Winston Churchill 
was five minutes late for her wedding 


-- 
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and Winston was so glad to see her that 
he shook hands with her when she took 
her place at his side at the altar. He 
has been glad to see her ever since be- 
cause she finds many ways to show her 
affection for him. 

For instance, even though they have 
been married for more than fifty years, 
she reaches out and takes his hand and 
holds it as they walk side by side down 
the street. They have no trouble com- 
municating with each other. 

The wise wife doesn’t assume that she 
will always have her husband's affec- 
tion, that he will never be interested in 
other girls. She gets all the love she 
wants by demonstrating to her husband 
her own affection for him in many 
ways. 


Surprise Him in Pleasant 
Little Ways 

One wife mails little personal notes to 
her husband at his office from time to 
time. When he’s going through a stack 
of business mail, he finds an envelope 
marked “Persoral.” He recognizes his 
wife’s handwriting. When he opens it, 
he finds a short note which might sim- 
ply read, “I miss you and I love you. 
I'm always lonesome until I hear your 
car in the driveway.” I’ve ney 2r known 
this husband to show an interest in any 
other girl. 

Another successful wife buys her hus- 


band little presents many times during 
the year, not just on special occasions. 
She places one of them on his dinner 
plate or she might have one on the pil- 
low of his bed, Attached to each one is 
a card which has this message: “To the 
man I hope to marry someday after liv- 
ing this life of sin with him.” After 
nearly ten years of marriage he still 
gets a big kick out of this. His wife has 
no trouble communicating with him. 


Have a ‘Tender Room’ 

Psychologists say that many mar- 
riages crack up in the bedroom. Some 
believe the cause of crackups is sexual 
incompatibility. I don’t believe this at 
all. In my opinion, many marriages do 
fail in the bedroom but the failure is 
due to a breakdown in communications 
in this room. 

Too many people quarrel in their bed- 
rooms. Or they discuss the routine 
problems of the day in the bedroom, or 
find fault with each other, or even nag 
each other. If any of this happens, how 
can either feel affectionate toward the 
other? 

An intelligent wife will make her bed- 
room a “tender room.’ She will suggest 
to her husband, “Let’s agree that in this 
one room in our house, we’ll never dis- 
cuss business, family troubles, or talk 
about anyone else but ourselves. Under 
no circumstances will we ever argue or 


A Few Words about Communication 


For Men Only 
[Continued from page 37] 


anything and I’m right because he 
doesn’t want me to get the idea I’m 
smarter than he is.” 


She Wants to Be Appreciated 

Finally, every wife wants to know 
that her husband appreciates her, even 
when she doesn’t stay on her diet, even 
though the beauty shop doesn’t come up 
with exactly the right shade of red in 
her hair-tinting job. 

A wife’s needs aren’t many, but how 
often does a husband study his wife and 
learn to sense her needs and her re- 
actions? A husband is more likely to be 
thinking of his own needs. 

He comes home after a busy day and 
his wife calls, “Hello dear, I’m glad to 
see you’re home. Let me tell you what 
happened at Harriet’s today.” 

While the wife is talking, her husband 
is going over to the clothes closet and 
he is putting away his hat and coat and 
taking out his paper. 

And, while she’s still talking, he walks 
into the living room, sits down, and 
opens the paper to the Wall Street 
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prices or to the sports pages and he 
reads it while she is talking to him. 


He Isn’t Listening 

Then she asks him two or three times, 
“Will you go?” and he doesn’t listen. 
Finally, she comes over and perhaps 
she takes the paper away from him. 
Then she asks, “Will you go, dear?” He 
looks up and with a hurt expression, 
says, “Will I go where?” 

She mutters, “You’re impossible!” She 
walks away and goes into the kitchen 
to start preparing dinner. 

When he finishes his paper, he calls 
out to her, “By the way, let me tell you 
what happened to me at the office to- 
day! We had a meeting and I suggested 
some brilliant ideas.” 


She Doesn't Listen to Him 
The faucet turns on. The dishes are 
rattling. He protests, “You’re not listen- 
She says, “Oh yes I am. I 
can hear you.” But she isn’t listening. 
Why? Because he didn’t listen to her. 
Now the first technique that I suggest 


ing to me!” 


criticize each other or bring up any- 
thing that would be unpleasant. This 
one room will be our ‘tender room.’ 
Here we will be gentle and considerate 
toward each other always. This wil! be 
a haven of tenderness for us.” 

As you know, there is much more to 
love than passion alone. As a minister 
friend said, “Love is the ultimate con- 
sideration for your husband; you will 
demonstrate your interest in him in a 
way that will keep him very much in- 
terested in you. You can be sure he 
will have the ultimate consideration for 
you!” 


Try These Three Techniques for Successful 
Communication with Your Husband 

1. Show your husband that he is an 
important person to you every day of 
your life. 

2. Show him that you respect him. 

3. Show him your affections in many, 
many ways. 

When you do, you will find that he is 
anxious to come home to you. He will 
listen willingly whenever you speak to 
him. He will be very much interested 
in understanding you and he’ll be pre- 
disposed to consider favorably every- 
thing you have to say. In short, you 
will have successful communications in 
your home. You will be able to wrap 
him around your dainty little finger 
and he’ll love it. 


for effective communication in the home 
is the technique of really listening. 
When you come home, if your wife 
starts to say, “Dear, let me tell you 
what Harriet said today during our 
bridge game,” listen to her immediately. 
Instead of taking off your hat and coat 
and walking to the coat closet to hang 
them, just stop where you are, with 
your coat half off and hat in your hand, 
and say, “Tell me!” 

She’ll talk for a few minutes and then 
she’ll notice that you’re standing in 
the hall with your coat half off and your 
hat in your hand and she’ll say, “Oh, 
excuse me, darling, hang up your hat 
and coat, Come on in and I'll tell you 
the rest of it.” Then you hang up your 
things and go into the living room. Don’t 
sneak a peek at the newspaper as you 
go in! Just sit there and listen to her. 


Now She Wants to Listen to You 

The first thing you know she will have 
finished telling you about her experi- 
ence with Harriet and then she’!! say, 
“Now tell me about your day!” And she 
will listen to you beeause she wants to! 

Getting someone to listen to you isn’t 
easy. Remember that Professor Ralph 
Nichols pointed out that we speak at 
the rate of 100 to 125 words a minute. 
But the mental cruising speed of the 
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person listening to us is 400 to 500 words 
a minute. 
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Don’t Tell Her She’s Wrong! 


Even if she goes to such an extreme 
that some morning at breakfast she says 
“You're the 
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much of a bargain when you married 
me, did you? I’m certainly no Gregory 
Peck or Cary Grant.” 


She'll Love You! 

When you say that, what will hap- 
pen? What will she say? She’ll look at 
you and an expression of fondness will 
come into her eyes. She'll say, “I didn’t 
really mean what I said. we 
girls have certain days when we're irrit- 
and feel a little mean. I had to 
it out on someone and you were 
so I took it out on you. Please for- 
give me. Believe me, I wouldn’t trade 
you for a thousand Gregory Pecks! 
Cary Grant? No, not even for him!” 

So help her to be right. When you do, 
you demonstrate your interest in her 
and she will be predisposed to listen 
favorably to anything you have to say. 


You know, 


able 
take 
here, 


Make It Fun 

Helping your wife be right need not 
be a big burden to you. Why not make 
it fun? Sam West When Sam 
and his wife, Lillian, were in Hawaii 
some time ago, they saw two taxicabs 
collide at a street corner. No one 
hurt, the paint was hardly 
But the cab drivers got out and started 
arguing. 

As Sam explained it, the cab drivers 
used only two words during the ten or 
15 minutes he and Lillian watched them 


does. 


was 
scratched. 


wave their arms and shout at each 
other. 

One of the words was a contraction 

“What's the matter?” This became 

Whasamatta?” 

Here is the way the argument went: 
The first driver shouted, “Whasamatta 
you?” 

The second shouted back 
matta me? Whasamatta you!” 

The first one retorted, “Whasamatta 
me? Whasamatta you!” 

This went on and on. First one would 
shout, “Whasamatta me? Whasamatta 
you!” And the other would shout back 
the same question and the same accusa- 
tion that the other was the one in the 
wrong. 


““W hasa- 


Learn to Laugh at Yourself 

Sam tells me that now when he and 
Lillian have a disagreement or when 
he’s inclined to criticize Lillian for 
something she’s said or done, he remem- 
bers those taxi drivers in Hawaii. In- 
stead of saying, “You’re wrong.” Or, 
“How could you do such a stupid 
thing!” he smiles and says, “Whasamat- 
ta you?” 

Lillian will reply, 
Whasamatta you!” 
a good laugh. 


me? 
have 


“Whasamatta 
and they both 


Respect Your Wife’s Opinions 


Help your wife be right. Never say, 
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“You’re wrong!” If you don’t agree with 
her, say, “I respect your point of view. 
You’re probably right.” Then ask, 
“Would you like to know my opinion?” 
When she tells you she would, you know 
she’ll listen to you and try to under- 
stand you. 

If you ignore her opinion, tell her how 
wrong she is, and insist on explaining 
“the facts” of the situation, her mind 
very likely will be cruising at the rate 
of 400 to 500 words a minute far away 
from you and whatever you have to say. 


Show That You Appreciate Her 

The third technique for communicat- 
ing successfully with your wife is one 
of the most important—show your wife 
that you appreciate her. 

Instead of thinking, as you drive 
home from work, of all the things that 
are wrong with the little woman waiting 
there for you, think of all the things 
you like about her. Instead of thinking: 
She’s hard to get along with. She isn’t 
as much fun as she used to be. You don’t 
like the hairdo, or the red hair 
she’s wearing these days; think of her 
gentleness and warmth and kindness 
and the many other good qualities she 
has. 


new 


Take Home a Present Tonight 

Stop in a gift shop on the way home 
and pick up some smal! gift for her. It 
doesn’t have to be expensive. When 
you walk in tonight, tell her you 
brought the little gift because you’ve 
been thinking that pretty won- 
derful and you appreciate her. 

Phone her during the day occasionally 
and ask her to go out to dinner with 
you. Tell her you were thinking about 
her and felt it would be good for her to 
get away from the house and relax with 
you. This will communicate to her the 
fact that you do not take her for 


she’s 


granted, that you appreciate all her 
thought and effort in keeping an attrac- 
tive home for you. 

Is it necessary to bring home evidence 
of your appreciation every day? Of 
course it isn’t. But let your wife know 
each day that you appreciate something 
about her or something she has done. 
The dinner that you enjoyed. The way 
she rearranged the living room. The 
curtains she made. The sound of her 
voice. The sparkle in her eyes. Tell her 
often that you do appreciate her and 
you'll seldom have any trouble commu- 
nicating with your appreciated partner. 

One husband surprises his wife with 
two red roses from time to time, just 
as he did when they were engaged. He 
has a lot more money now and could 
buy roses by the dozen, but the two 
roses have a special meaning. 

Another husband brings his wife the 
perfume she likes, but won’t buy for 
herself because she thinks it’s too ex- 
pensive. 

One husband brought his wife a box 
of candy every pay day. This proved 
to be a mistake. One pay day he was in 
a hurry to get home and didn’t stop for 
the usual his appreciation. 
When he walked into the house, she 
asked, “Where’s my candy?” What 
started out to be a thoughtful gesture 
of appreciation had become just a rou- 
tine supply of candy. Plan to surprise 
her at different times with something 
that will show her you’re glad she de- 
cided to walk down that aisle with you. 

A sincere word of appreciation each 
keep the divorce court far 


token of 


day will 
away. 
For more 
with your wife: 
1. Listen attentively 
talks to you. 
2. Help her to be right. 
3. Show her you appreciate her. 


successful communication 


whenever she 


Ir WE LOOK at ourselves in a mirror, what do we see? We see true 
images of ourselves, and everyone looking at our images will see us 


as true images of ourselves. 


If we now look at ourselves in those fake mirrors we find in amuse- 
ment parks like Coney Island, what do we see? We see distorted images 
of ourselves, and everyone looking at our images will see us distorted 
because fake mirrors cannot reflect true images of ourselves. And as a 
result we appear ridiculous before the eyes of everyone and everyone 
has a good laugh at our expense. And no matter how much we clean or 
polish, the mirrors will not correct the distorted images and they will 
remain distorted as long as we use these fake mirrors. 

Similarly, when we are elected to active membership in a Rotary Club 
under our correct classifications, we appear as true Rotarians, as we 
really are, business and professional men representing the business and 
professions in which we are personally and actively engaged. 

On the other hand, if we are elected to active membership under 
incorrect classifications, we appear as individuals misrepresenting our- 
selves, individuals pretending to represent businesses and professions in 
which we are not personally and actively engaged, and, as a result, we 
appear ridiculous before the entire membership, and no amount of ex- 
plaining will justify our being elected to membership under incorrect 
classifications, and as long as we are incorrectly classified, we will 
appear as “misfits” before our fellow members and before the entire 
community.—Marianito F. Lichauco, Rotarian, Manila, Philippines. 
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When We Laugh Together ’ , 
Marius RISLEY 
Educator and Humo? 
Buffalo. New Yor! 


Humor is one of the democratic ex- 





periences of mankind. Whatever may be 
our differences—differences of age, edu- 
cation, exp lence, r¢ gion, politics—the 
moment we laug) gether in appreciat 
ing a joke, we ¢ . for that golden mo- 
ment, united and equa 

If more of our world’s citizens would 
come together like this, in luncheon and 
aughter, we would increase world soli- 
darity From an address before the Ro- 


tary Club of Warren, Ohio 
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nose. He is slow- tional, fraternal or social group, you will want to know more 
He can’t invent, TRUCKS FOR if about MONROE Folding Banquet Tables. 94 models and sizes 
to dream because FOLDING TABLES / for every use. Also, MONROE Folding Chairs, Table and Chair 
ere him behind. He hold AND CHAIRS é Trucks, Portable Partitions, Folding Risers and Platforms, etc. 
ig tage ten : © woe perepe ——— Owned and recommended by over 60,000 institutions. Mail 
to the tail of tl dog, following and un, . n n coupon today for catalog and full information. eee 
hoping that the scientifically possessed, 4 iS MONROE’S . THE MONROE COMPANY, 17 Church St., Colfax, iowa" 
the machines, wil] make good decisions —— NEW 1962 | Please send me your new 1962 Monroe catalog, and | 
for him. Rather bleal isn’t it? To lose = Se full information on DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES. 
a part of one’s character, to dampen the CATALOG 
PORTABLE PARTITIONS FREE! 


enthusiasm of spirit, to be replaced by a 


ion dollars in 
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machine. And, so it goes: progress re- ies Mail to_. 
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place the loss of intestinal fiber with 


which we once fought to gain and secure + me . 
THE MONROE COMPANY, 17 Church-St., Colfax, lowa 
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-EMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 
@ Meeting Day Reminder @ Handsome 
Membership Plaque ¢ Useful Calender 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. Em- 
blem enameled in official colors. ‘MEETS 
TODAY" printed in heavy red type on every 
club meeting day throughout the year. 


Add 40< postage for single calendar 
(Postage added on quantity orders) 
Refill pads available each year. 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Dept. R, Chicago 6, Il. 








Write for Free Catalog A7! 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B 7! 
TIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. inc., 
50 W22nd St., New York 11, N. Y¥. WA 4-2323 





STATEMFNT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF : 


The Grandpa 
0 
Christmas Trees 


By RODGER STERLING 


Rotarian, Sanger, Calif. 


O; THE SUNDAY before Christmas 
a caravan of modern pilgrims leaves 
rural Sanger, California, ,on a 55-mile 
journey to the redwood forest of the 
Sierra-Nevada Mountains. There among 
the towering sequoia giants the wor- 
shipers participate in devotional serv- 
ices of unique beauty and extraordinary 
significance. They gather at the foot of 
one of the earth’s and noblest 
natural objects—a tree “The Na- 
tion’s Christmas Tree” towering 267 
feet high. 

The redwood 
strength over the entire mountainside. 
Its life paralleled the growth of 
civilization. It is reputed to be more 
than 4,000 years old. The tree was al- 
ready big and beautiful when Abraham 
went out from Ur of Chaldea. It was 
2,000 years old when the. angels first 
sang above Bethlehem’s plain. “The Na- 
tion’s Christmas Tree” witnessed 
the rise and fall of nations, the ebb and 
flow of men’s agonies and their joys, 
their victories and their defeats, over a 


oldest 


monarch imposes its 


has 


has 


period of 40 centuries 
“The Nation’s Christmas Tree” is also 


MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF THE ROTARIAN, published monthly at Evanston, Illinois, 


for October 1, 1961. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill. 

Editor: Karl K. Krueger, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: None. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediate- 
ly thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Rotary Interna- 
tional, an Illinois corporation, not organized for 
pecuniary profits: Joseph A. Abey, Reading, Pa., 
President; George R. Means, Evanston, Illinois, Gen- 
eral Secretary; Lloyd Hollister, Wilmette, Lllinois, 
Treasurer; no capital stock and no stockholders. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
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of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average numbers of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This informa- 
required by the act of June 11, 1960 to 
statements regardless of fre- 


tion is 
be included in all 
of issue.) 382,958 


(Signed 


quency 

Karl K. Krueger 
Editor 

and subscribed before me this 29th day 


of September, 1961. (Signed) Lk. J. Ritzenthaler 
My commission expires September 28, 1963) 


Sworn 


Reputed to be more than 4,000 years 
old, this redwood monarch has become 
the mecca of a yearly pilgrim caravan. 


known as the General Grant Tree, hav- 
ing been so named in 1867, in honor of 
the Northern hero of the Civil War. 
General Grant personally acknowledged 
the honor. 

The 
tion’s Christmas 
States Department of the 
1926. Since then an annual pilgrimage 
has been made to it and a yearly Christ- 
mas service has been held at its foot— 
this in spite of the fact that it grows 
at an elevation of 6,500 feet above sea 


tree was designated “The Na- 
Tree” by the United 


Interior in 


level and is sometimes surrounded by 
deep snow. 

The soft, 
tree has 
by mountain weather. It stands 267 feet 
high, even though its upper part was 
long time ago, perhaps by 
lightning. Before the catastrophe the 
tree must have been at least 400 feet 
tall. It has a circumference of 108 feet, 
with its first limb protruding skyward 
130 feet from the ground. 

It is here, then, to the base of this tree 
that year in 
their “trek to the tree.” Representatives 
of the churches and civic, educational, 
veterans, and other organizations attend 
the hour-long devotions. Visitors from 
all of the United States 
other countries have been represented 
throughout the years since the incep- 
tion of the ceremony in 1925. 

The naturally 
trimmings, for 
would unseen or ludicrous in 
this “The Nation’s 
Christmas Tree” looms as one of the few 
trees in the 


bark 


wrinkled of the big 


been battered over the years 


severed a 


worshipers travel each 


and several 


tree defies manmade 


bulbs and ornaments 
remain 
environment. So 
undecorated Christmas 


world and certainly as the largest. 
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Kotary Foundation Builders 


W HO says that a dollar won’t go a 
long way these days ... and that in 
“going” it can’t produce other dollars 
for The Rotary Foundation? 

To prove that a dollar will go a long 
way, the Rotary Club of Danville, In- 
diana, in September, 1960, initiated what 
it called a “Travelling Friendship Dol- 
lar.” A packet containing one dollar and 
instructions as to what to do with it was 
presented to the visiting Rotarian who 
was the farthest distance from his home 
Club. He was instructed to take it to his 
Club, which was to place another dollar 
in the packet. At the Club’s next meet- 
ing the packet (now containing $2) was 
to be presented to a visiting Rotarian, 
who was to repeat the process when he 
Club. Each Club 
receiving the packet was requested to 
notify the Rotary Club of Danville. 

When the packet contains $100, the 
Club adding the hundredth dollar is to 
send the entire amount to The Rotary 
Foundation—the with its re- 
markable record of international travel, 
meanwhile making its way back to the 
ingenious Danville, Indi- 
ana, who started it on its friendly way. 


returned to his own 


packet, 


Rotarians of 


* > > 


Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or mors 
become 10U pércenters for the first time 
1961. As of October 13, 
1961, $117,434 has been received since 
July 1, 1961. The latest first-time 100 
percent contributors (with Club mem- 
‘bership in parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 

San Martin (24); San Jeronimo Norte 
(17); General Lamadrid (15). 

AUSTRALIA 
(29). 
BELGIUM 
(24) 
BRAZIL 


per member, 41 Clubs have 


since July 1, 


Narooma 
Charleroi-Est 


Itajuba (21). 
CANADA 
Chatsworth, Ont. (19); Southampton, 
Ont. (26); Fairview, Alta. (25). 
CHILE 
Ancud (21) 
CHINA 
Taipei Northwest (47). 
FINLAND 
(22). 
F'RANCE 
Amboise (20); La Reole (21); Vitry- 
sur-Seine (27). 


Nousiainen 





No Question 
“Tf YOU'D ask ME—” 


feeling bad 


When he starts: 
I know I'll be 
Because he'll 
To tell me—as if I had 

—LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


surely proceed 
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GUATEMALA 
Retalhuleu (22). 
INDIA 
Navsari (43); Jhansi (21). 
JAPAN 
Akabira (49); Hyuga 
(21). 


(30); Narita 
MEXxIco 

Puruandiro (11). 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Graaff-Reinet (29). 

SWEDEN 

Borgholm (36): Danderyd (19); Osby 

(30); Spanga (29). 
U.S.A. 

Sterling, Kans. (25); Oneonta, Ala. 
(14); Moundsville, W. Va. (43); Albany, 
Ga. (104); Warm Springs, Ga. (13); 
Wakefield, R. I. (53); Arvada, Colo. 
(31); Arthur, Ill. (16); Arnold, Nebr. 
(14); Campbell, Mo. (21); Belzoni, Miss. 
(37); Cheyenne, Wyo. (115); Montclair, 
Calif. (17); Cato, N. Y. (24). 

* * + 
Clubs which have attained more than 


100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1961: 


200 Percenters 

Tallulah, La. (35); Dumas, Tex. (38); 
New Glasgow, N. S., Canada (57); Clio, 
Mich. (34); Maizuru, Japan (35); Kyoto, 
Japan (156); Yonago, Japan (51); 
Fukuoka, Japan (92); Empalme, Mexico 
(15); Belhaven, N. C. (21); Lodi, Calif. 
(159); Geneva, Nebr. (29); St. Laurent- 
Mount Royal, Que., Canada (39); Naper- 
ville, Ill. (47); Concord, N. H. (118); 
Lewes, Del. (31); Littlestown, Pa. (43); 
Que Que, Southern Rhodesia (25); Low- 
ell, Mass. (125); Wind Gap, Pa. (17); 
Williamsport, Pa. (138); Whittier, Calif. 
(145); Sun Prairie, Wis. (30); Mosgiel, 
New Zealand (45); Odessa, Tex. (109); 
Randolph, Vt. (38); Bethpage, N. Y. 
(31); Longview, Wash. (108); Kirkland, 
Wash. (49); Hyderabad, India (106); 
River Edge, N. J. (33); Roswell, N. Mex. 
(104); Seraing, Belgium (41) Centre- 
ville, Md. (19); Welland, Ont., Canada 
(60); Blackwood, N. J. (29); Overland 
Park, Kans. (31); Kilgore, Tex. (70); 
Apple Valley, Calif. (35); Old Town, 
Me. (44). 


300 Percenters 

Kincardine, Ont., Canada (18); Oka- 
zaki, Japan (41); London East Ont., 
Canada (52); Roselle-Roselle Park, N. J. 
(54); Klerksdorp, Republic of South 
Africa (43); Lichtenburg, Republic of 
South Africa (22); Hillsdale, Mich. 
(56); Piqua, Ohio (102); Ironbound 
(Newark), N. J. (43); Milton, Ont., Can- 
ada (49); Marietta, Ohio (85); West 
San Jose, Calif. (46); New Wilmington, 
Pa. (40). 


400 Percenters 
Ravenna, Ohio (51). 


500 Percenters 
Cambridge, Mass. (88); Walnut Grove, 
Calif. (58). 


200 Percenters 


North Boroughs, Pa. (53). 








How To Get Things Done 


esta 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 

Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mixups 
by Seeing What is Happening at all times. 
tdeal for Production, Maintenance, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Sales, Etc. Cig") 
Easy to Use. You write on cards, 
snap on metal board. Over 750,000 in Use. 


FREE 24-Page BOOKLET No.RK-40 

Mailed Without Obligation 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Danville Road © Yanceyville, N.C. 





THE 
ROTARY 
TIE 


A handsome tie of pure 
dye Charvet silk, with small 
Rotary emblems jacquard- 
woven throughout the fab- 
ric. Truly a distinctive 
symbol of Rotary affiliation, 
and an ideal Christmas gift. 
Available in blue and red— 
please specify your choice. 
Four-in-hands $3.50 each. 
Bows $2.50 each. 


G. 8. HARVALE & CO. 
100 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 11 


Ideal for use 
ANYWHERE! 


Sturdy Rastetter Chairs 
are styled to serve any 
location for a long, long 
time. Lightweight, they 
can be easily moved 
from room to room. And 
they fold flat and stack 
for snug storage. Wide 
price range includes 22 
distinctive models. Write 
for illustrated portfolio, 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall St. ¢ Fort Wayne, Indiana 


. BUY REAL 
‘sy DIAMONDS 


THIS NEW WAY! 
SAVE 1/3 TO 1/2! 





The Talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 
Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS INSPECTION without 
any payment, if references given. Even appraise it 
at our risk. Send for FREE CATALOG. 

Over 5,000 styles $50 to $100,000 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP., DEPT. 33 
Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. 





At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


FOR 32 years George Miner, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada, has 
served as community Santa Claus. He 
is now looking forward to his 33d ez- 
perience in that réle. Here is his story. 


| N A FEW WEEKS now I’) be part of 
a parade that will make its way down 
the streets of Fort Frances, Ontario. On 
both sides for many blocks will be boys 
and girls of all ages and their fathers 
and mothers and grandparents—all 
there to see the annua! arrival! of Santa 
Claus. The parade is sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Fort Frances, of which 
I am an honorary member. 

One reason I look forward to the 
event each year is that 
I am that man on the 
sleigh who is dressed 
in red cap and suit and 
wearing a flowing 
white beard. This year 
will again find me the 
focal point of thou- 
sands of eyes. But I'm 
not the only person or 
thing those eyes wii! 
seek out: there will be 
more than two dozen clowns (high- 
school boys) and 15 or more gayly dec- 
orated floats provided by local clubs and 
lodges. Emphasis in theme is placed on 
the nativity and children’s fairy tales. 
No commercial] floats are permitted to 
participate. 

It was back in 1929—Deceir ber 18, to 
pinpoint the date—that I launched my 
career as Santa Claus. The place was a 
Sunday-school Christmas concert in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Ever since I have 


Miner 


carried out this réle not only in this city 
suburbs, but in Toronto, 
Fort Frances and the surrounding dis- 
trict, and in Falls, Min- 
nesota. Every place I have gone I have 
carried with me a long string of bells, 
which have brought music to the ears 
and hearts of thousands of youngsters. 

Each year there seems to be a greater 
demand for Santa Claus to be on hand to 
dispense good cheer and gifts (the latter 
the organiza- 
appearance). My 
consists of 35 to 40 
Christmas concerts, visits to hospitals, 
children’s parties, and a home for the 


and its also 


International 


are usually provided by 


tion sponsoring iy 


vearly schedule 


always reserve Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day for visits to shut- 
young and old. 

easy at al] times to keep a 
on my lips—there’s too large 
throat. As long as I am 
Santa Claus—and for years after, I am 
not forget my visit to 10- 
Paddy Joe Farmer, of Inter- 
national Falls. Paddy was dying of can- 
cer when I was admitted to her room on 
Christmas r_orning of 1958. As I handed 
her a bouquet of flowers, she smiled her 
appreciation and whispered her “thank 


aged. I 


ins, both 
It’s not 
“ho-ho-ho : 


a lump in my 


sure—I sha 


year-old 


was laid to rest the first 
week of January, 1959. How happy I am 
that I could bring her a bit of happiness 
I do not ask much 
that 
me to do more of this work. 

Nor shall I forget my one-hour visit 
last Christmas season to the La Verend- 
rye Hospital in Fort Frances. I was 
accompanied by a band of carol singers, 
who Christmas music as I 
handed a gift to each patient. I found it 


you.” Paddy 


in her final hours. 


these days except God will spare 


provided 


“Santa” George Miner on his Christmas rounds, this one a call on a 94-year-old patient. 
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St. Nicholas rings a bell with these 
telephone-company employees’ chil- 
dren at a Christmas concert. Whose 
eyes wouldn’t dance when a gift box 
like this comes from Santa himself! 


difficult to hold back the tears. How for- 
tunate I was that my health was such 
that I could brighten the lives of people 
in pain and discomfort for even a few 
moments. 

As playing the réle of Santa is a hob- 
by with me, I do not accept remunera- 
tion. The day that I have to start charg- 
ing money to make children happy will 
that I quit playing Santa 
on five 


be the dxy 
Claus. Last 
money was pressed on me for my par- 
ticipation. I put it back into gifts for 
children and in carrying out my volumi- 
nous Christmas mailing, which extends 
to many Canada and the 
U.S.A. I only wish that I could accept all 
the invitations I came a 
year West 
Indies. 

I feel my life has been enriched by my 


year occasions 


corners of 


receive—one 


or so ago from Barbados, 


réle as Santa Claus. I have made hun- 


dreds, perhaps thousands, of friends— 
mostly children, of course. And if there 
is anything worth more than the love 
and affection and gratitude of children, 
I don’t know what it is. Do you? 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you would like your hobby listed below, 
just drop THe HospspyuHorse Groom a note tell 
ing him what it is—that is. if you are a 
Rotarian or the wife or child of a Rotarian 
—and the name of the Rotary Club of your 
affiliation. It may take a number of months 
before THe Groom finds space for your name 
—so just be patient, please. You are asked 
to acknowledge all correspondence which re- 
sults from the listing. 

Genealogy: Charlies M. Grow 
change information on Grow and related 
families: Gro, Groo, Grew, Growe, Groue, 
Grove, Groe, Grooe), 503 Nellius Dr., Wood- 
ville, Tex., U.S.A. 

Indian Healing Lore: Edwin A. Mason 
(interested in receiving anecdotes about use 
of plant remedies in American colonial 
times, especially anecdotes which relate folk 
remedies of American Indians), R.F.D., East- 
hampton, Mass., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Jim Wietzke (son of Rotarian 
—collects stamps; will trade, particularly 
with collectors in British Commonwealth), 
104 N. Oliver St., Charlotte, Mich., U.S.A 


(will ez- 
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Teneils: Forest M. Breazeale (collects ball 
point and chanical pencils with adver 

sements thereon 1403 Vermont St., Mc 
Comb, Miss., U.S.A 

Postmarks: Mrs. C. E 
of Rotarian—collects 
nental U.S.A will exchange) 
St., Brookly 21, N. Y U.S.A 

Stamps: ae rmann Saether (collects 
stamps—unu s} ed or used—for youth phi 
lately club; will als Scandinavian 
stamps fort other countries), Kirke 
veien 26, Ski, Norway 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
nterest 1 ng pen frie . 


postmarks of conti- 


1264 Madison 


so exchanae 


hose of 


18-year-old son of Rotarian 
h-speaking pen friends out 
nd: enious swimming 
geography ) 


Bay, Auckland, New 


kiing, 
bp colle f ng 
18 Sarsfiel ot 
Zealand 
Z. D. Sheik! 21 ir-old son of Rotarian 
iends outside Pakistan; hob 
bies are sports stamp collecting, outdoor 
ill exchange gifts), % Zahoor 
1 Market, Okara, Pakistan 
}-year-old daughter of Ro 
aged 14-17; en 
sports), 30 Cottage PI., 
, U.S.A 
year-old daughter of Ro 
pe friends in Europe; Eng 
1176 Butte 


popular music, 


Herne 


desires 


ife,tra 


friend 


Ge? Italian lang 
Yuba City, Calif., U.S.A 
Martha SI! irk 10-year-old daughter of Ro 
1 friends same age ir 
nterested in music 
Slatington, Pa 


tage) 


1 ould e per 
ida or outside U.S.A 
sports), 22 Dowell St 
4 
sisbeth Johannisson (19-yea7 
f Rotariar ould § like 


terests are 


old daughter 
English-speaking 
music movies, 
rade postcards for American 

agazines tivgiljan 2, Uddevalla, Sweden 
Judith til n (19-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends in Switzer- 
tria, Germany, The Nethertands 

surfing, tennis, 
arendabri,” Queens 
Geelong, Vic., Aus 


land 
l wimmina 
ne “Coll 

opold, via 


] gasjo (16-year-old daughter of Ro 
arian—collects stamps, postcards, dolls), 11 
Harris St East Bajac jajac, Olongapo 
Philiy 

Lita Lama daughter of Ro- 
-hobbies are su nq, dancing, col- 
eC stamps and coins 123 Fendler St 
Olongapo, Philippines 
T wr Betts (14-year-old son of Rotarian— 
friends outside New Zealand pref 
ice Scandinavian countric 
famps and shells; interested 
Winter sports 
Zealand 
Rotarian 
riends nterested in. Nature 
te I Wlecting amping, sports 
te St., Ithaca, N. ¥ IS 
Bramley (20-year-old stepson of Ro 
ould like pen friends aged 17-23 
l outdoor living 
so collects matci 
O. Box 49, Carletonville, Re 
th Africa 
bour! of Rotarian 
ds aged 14-16: many inter 
ire Dr Lafayette, Calif., 


spines 


vo 17-year-ok 


popular rustic 
imaru, Nev 


year-old ) of 


hobbies i de 


ollecting; ¢ 


(daughter 


16-year-old daughter 
é friends outside 
no, other sports) 
S.A 
old daughter of Ro 
j 18-19 


aged 


Walsh (daughter 


U.S.A. enjoys photography 
Leonard St., West Preston, 
Australia. 

Julie Arlin (9-year-old daughter of errs 
axv—would like pen friends outside U.S. 
and Canada; interests include music [pianet, 
Girl Scouts, school, swimming, horses, cook- 
ing), Town Line Rd., R.R. #2, Norwalk, 
Ohio, U.S.A 

Pauline Freeman (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—seeks English-speaking pen friends 
in Hirzel and Zurich, Switzerland; likes Na- 
ture, animals, stamp collecting, music, danc- 
ing), C. N. G. Corporation, Norseman, W. A., 
Australia. 

Lynn Flanders (16-year-old 
Rotarian—interests include horses, post- 
cards, music), 2400 Fort, Hays, Kans., U.S.A. 

Marjorie Monroe (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends aged 10-12 out- 
side U.S.A.; hobbies include reading, skating, 
piano playing), Box 452, Margaretville, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 


and jazz), 
Melbourne, Vic, 


daughter of 


Mrs. Trudy Irons (wife of 
would like to correspond with 
woman interested in England), 16 
Lane, Coalville, England. 

Sharon Coffey (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends aged 11-15 out- 
side U.S.A. and South America; enjoys horse- 
baci: riding, swimming, baseball, football, 
exploring), 1305 Jessie Lane, Pasadena, Tex., 
U.S.A. 

Pia Gerda Gostynska (14-year-old step- 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspondence 
with Hindu Rotarian’s children aged 14- 
17; will exchange stamps and postcards), 
Santo Amaro, Caixa Postal 12655, Sac Paulo, 
Brazil, 

Chris Chronister (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — wishes English-speaking pen 
friends in Canada, Germany, U.S.A.; inter- 
ests include sports, clarinet, popular music, 
Girl Scouting), 212 E. Ninth St., Schuyler, 
Nebr., U.S.A. 

Gail Schilke (daughter of Rotarian—wants 
pen friends aged 10-11; interested in Girl 
Scouts, piano, dogs, swimming), 38 Linbrook 
Rd., West Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

Linda Jane Ohren (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends outside 
U.S.A.; hobbies include collecting coins, for- 
eign dolls, records, stamps; also likes swim- 
ming), 14800 Butana Terrace, Saratoga, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Mrs. W. J. Wagener (wife of Rotarian— 
desires woman pen friends in Japan, India, 
Pakistan; main interests are drawing and 
painting and_ collecting commemorative 
stamps), Brisbane St., Beaudesert, Qsid., 
Australia. 

Gordon Van Dyke (would like to corre- 
spond with Rotarian retail lumber or build- 
ing materials deale r. outatde U.S.A.), Box 819, 
Big Rapids, Mich., 

Louise Harbach aS. year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in United 
Kingdom, Low Countries, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria; collects post- 
cards and dolls of other lands), 650 Fairview 
Ave., Gettysburg, Pa., U.S./ 

Sarita Rohatgi (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—seeks English-speaking pen friends; 
enjoys swimming, movies, writing), % Dr. R 
Rohatgi, 16/29 Civil Lines, Kanpur, India 

Santosh Kumar (18-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—interested in gardening and collecting 
stamps and first-day eeeers se % Dr. N. D. 
Bhiwapurkar, Sitabuldi, Nagpur, India 

Parvez N ‘Jalnawalla (18- year-old son of 
Rotarian—hobbies are view cards, music, 
movies, stamps), Near Post Office, Jalna, 
India. 
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“Father's waiting to meet you in the library.” 
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HAS YOUR 
CLUB SEEN 


THE TOKYO STORY 


35 mm. filmstrip or slides 
101 color frames 





Let them see and hear this 
report of plenary sessions, 
entertainment, and other 
features of the 1961 (Tokyo) 
Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


ORDER NOW 


from Rotary International, 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston 
Ill., U.S.A. and schedule a 
meeting featuring this excit- 
ing program. 


SPECIFY 


whether you wish the film- 
strip ($5.00) or slides ($15.00) 
and whether you wish ac- 
companying script in Eng- 
lish, French, Japanese, Por- 
tuguese or Spanish. 














Moving? Change of Address? : 


If so, please send your new address at least 
60 days before the date of issue with which 
it is to take effect. The post office will not 
forward copies unless you provide the extra 
postage. Either tear the address label from 
the magazine cover and send it with your 
new address or use the form below. In either 
case, we must have the complete name of 
your Rotary club. 


PRINT—CAREFULLY 


PLEASE CORRECT MY ADDRESS 
ON THE ROTARIAN MAILING LIST FROM: 


Name 





Address 


City 


State/Province 





Country 





TO: 


Name 





Address 





City 





State/Province. 


Country 


I am a member of the Rotary club of: 





City State/Province 





Country 
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My Favorite Story 

Mr. Jones, a regular occupant of the 
“amen corner” on Sunday, but not too 
ethical on weekdays, operated a meat 
market in our home town back in the 
days when the meat case, with two slid- 
ing doors, sat behind the meat block. 
One day when Mrs. Miller, the wealthiest 
woman in town, came in and asked for 
a ham, Brother Jonés was caught with 
only one on hand. He weighed it and 
announced, “That will be $3.20.” Mrs. 
Miller quickly replied, “I had a larger 
ham inf mind.” 

The crafty butcher returned the ham 
to the left side of the case, closed the 
door, opened the right door, reached 
in, and brought out his only ham end 
placed it on the scales again. “That will 
be $4.80,” said he, hopefully. 

Mrs. Miller considered a moment, then 
said, “I'll take both of them.” 

—C. Cart CUNNINGHAM, Rotarian 
Concordia, Kansas 


THE Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 

St d Gears, THE RoTarRiaAN Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Budget Note 
The budget plan is knowing 
A place for every cent... 
You learn just where it’s going, 
Instead of where it went! 
—F. G. KERNAN 


All to the Good (s) 

This quiz is al] to the goods, for it 
features different kinds of cloth. For in- 
stance, what cloth means “to ponder 
over”? That’s “mull.” Get the idea? 

What kind of goods is: 

1. A tent? 2. A grassy yard? 3. A kind 
of penny? 4. A kind of cow? 5. A web- 
footed bird? 6. A native of the Alps 
country? 7. A political boss? 8. A South 
American sheeplike anima!? 9. Means: 
to gain a clear profit? 10. The color of a 
certain rose? 11. A Province in Northeast 
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“I was beginning to think that we'd 
never get out of that rut, Brankton.” 


64 


China? 12. A house employee? 13. A pic- 
ture from a negative? 14. One’s public 
estimation of oneself (slang)? 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


December Word Game 

Each of the words the following de- 
fines begins with the letters “dec”: 

1. A glass vessel. 2. The Ten Com- 
mandments. 3. To settle. 4. To unravel. 
5. System by tens. 6. Dignified. 7. To 
become less. 8. To assert. 9. Final. 10. 
Ten. 11. Departed one. 12. Respectable. 
13. A slope. 14. To ornament. 15. Edict. 
16. To march off. 17. A fraud. 18. To 
delude. 19. Short lived. 20. To refuse. 


This quiz was submitted by Melba Baehr, 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Monday 
Be it ever so humble 
No matter where you roam: 
How peaceful is the office 
After a tough day at home... 
—HELEN GORN SUTIN 


The small boy rushed into the drug 
store and panted, “Quick, my father’s 
slipped the ladder and is hanging by 
his britches from the porch roof!” 

“But what can I de about it?” asked 
the druggist. 

“You can put a new roll of film in my 
camera.”—The Squeaky Wheel, Ho.tty- 
Woop, FLORIDA. 


Three meals a day, a roof over my 
head, two cars, a boat, a power mower, 
and a contented wife—why shouldn't I 
be in debt?—The Rotrygram, Bruns- 
WICK, GEORGIA. 


An exasperated salesman abandoned 
his car in a no-parking zone, leaving 
this note: “I’ve circled this block 20 
times. I have an appointment and must 
keep it or lose my job. Forgive us our 
trespasses.” Upon returning he found 
a parking ticket and this note: 

“I’ve circled this block 20 years. If I 
don’t give you a ticket, I'll lose my job. 
Lead us not into temptation.”—Ro- 
Tawa, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


sitten by the new-car bug, he wrestled 
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“Well, did you go back and tell him 
where to get off—like I told you to?” 


with the budget all night long until he 
finally concluded that it was impossible 
for him to buy a new car and support 
his wife too. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to him, but he was a good sport 
about it; he drove her back to her 
mother’s house in style—La Rueda, 
Santa Fe, NEw Mexico. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick, selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

* * * 

This month's winner. comes from Grant 
Wheaton, a La Feria, Texas, Rotarian. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: February 15. 
The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


GRACE IN SPACE 
A homely young lady named Grace 
Blasted off to explore outer space, 
She met a space man, 


DEAN'S MIEN 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for August: 
That man over there is our dean. 
The old fish sure has a sour mien. 
The guy flunked me one day 
W hen he just heard me say: 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
That his classes were dull and routine. 
Mrs. J. H. Burkhart, wife of 
a Pryor, Oklahoma, Rotarian.) 


“He must have an inactive spleen.” 
(Mrs. Glenn D. Gerard, wife of a South 
Side St. Joseph, Missouri, Rotarian.) 
"He's a thinking, head-shrinking machine.” 
(Roy H. Hopkins, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ironwood, Michigan.) 


“That man should be heard but not seen.” 
Mrs. F. O. Rogers, aunt of a 
Beaudesert, Australia, Rotarian.) 


"The old man has no heart, he's all spleen.” 
Mrs. Albert E. Matlack, wife of 
a Ramona, California, Rotarian.) 


“Not he but his humor is lean.” 
(Margaret Ritchie, daughter of a Kelowna, 
British Columbia, Canada, Rotarian.) 


"| think seven and seven's fifteen.” 
(Wm. C. Polachek, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 


“In class he is far from serene.” 
(Mrs. George J. Ankenbauer, wife 
of a Covington, Kentucky, Rotarian.) 
"Dean Bean is a mean old spalpeen.” 
(Mrs. H. Cleo Burris, wife of a 
Redlands, California, Rotarian.) 
"He's old hat ... he's pre-Pleistocene.” 
(Jess Periman, honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Madison, Connecticut.) 
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TROUBLESOME PEOPLE ARE OFTEN PEOPLE IN TROUBLE 


How your understanding can help 
someone who Is mentally ill 


Do you have some member of the family, a 
friend or business associate, who presents an 
“emotional” problem? Perhaps a child who is 
always quarrelsome and irritable? A grown-up 
who is habitually argumentative, moody, sus- 
picious? 

It’s easy to quarrel with these people. Your 
first impulse is to fight back. To blame them for 
not being “‘reasonable.”’ To get even. But psy- 
chiatrists say this does more harm than good. 
Your understanding is what’s needed. You should 
realize that troublesome people are often people in 
trouble. They may be sick—and they can’t help 
their sickness. 

The first step in helping the emotionally ill 
person is to recognize that troublesome _ be- 
havior without apparent cause may be the 
effect of an emotional illness rather than a fault 
of character. 

Here are some instances of disturbing be- 
havior which tell us that a person is in emotional 
trouble and needs your understanding and help. 
Belligerence — walking around continuously 
with a chip on the shoulder, ready to argue or 
quarrel at the slightest excuse, or even without 
any excuse at all. 

Excessive moodiness—spells of “the blues” 
or “‘feeling down in the dumps’’, feeling a great 
deal of the time that “nothing is worthwhile or 
really matters.” 

Exaggerated worry—continuous anxiety 
about nothing at all, or entirely out of propor- 
tion to the cause. 

Suspiciousness and mistrust—a_ persistent 
feeling that the world is full of dishonest, con- 
niving people; that “everyone is trying to take 
advantage of me.” 

Selfishness and greediness—lack of con- 
sideration of the needs of others; a “‘what’s in it 
for me attitude” about almost everything. 


Helplessness and dependency —a tendency 
to let others carry the burden; difficulty in 
making decisions. 

Poor emotional control—exaggerated emo- 
tional outbursts out of proportion to the cause, 
and at inappropriate times. 


Day-dreaming and fantasy—spending a 
good part of the time imagining “how things 
could be” rather than dealing with them the 
way they are. 

Hypochondria—worrying a great deal of the 
time about minor physical ailments; experienc- 
ing imaginary symptoms of illness. 


Your sympathetic understanding can make a 
big difference. It can keep minor upsets from 
becoming worse. It can also help mentally sick 
people to recover. Here’s what you can do: 


1. Let the person know you’re interested and 
care. Your friendly attitude can help him 
take a more relaxed attitude toward life. 


Be a good listener. People with mental 
problems need someone to talk to. Help him 
to “get it off his chest.” 


Give a helping hand with practical problems 
that may be exerting pressure on the mind, 
e.g., a business, job or family problem. 


If the disturbance is prolonged, it may re- 
quire an expert. You can make the person 
aware of these services and help him to 
locate them. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn more about how to 
handle mental problems. Send 
for the new free booklet, ‘How 
ToDeal With Mental Problems.” 
Write: Better Mental Health, 
Box 2500, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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Sido t o > pee on Jus 
bres new Instant re “4 the valve 
of any tire (tube or tubeless). Instant 


sealant is forced into the tire—it PLUGS 
PUNCTURE & INFLATES TIRE! Drive away 
immediately unstained and unexerted. 


Can 





Newest mail order values from 








KB-6 . Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. ( 








ELECTRIC HOT POT boils 4 cups of 
water in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa. Heats soup, canned foods, baby 
bottles, etc. All electric, break-resistant! 
Easy-pour spout, stay-coo!l base & handle. 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 


$5.50 














“ROCK "EM—ROLL OF IS ROLLICKING, FROLICKING FUN! 


It’s @ mountain top, a tunnel, a racing 
car, a seesaw, a TV chair. A child’s im- 
ination has no limits with this toy! And 

a break for busy mothers! Perfect 
outlet for mischief-making energy when 
bad weather hampers outdoor play. 
Keeps a child happily occupied for hours 
at a time. Holds the child's interest be- 


SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 
Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then “Suddenly it comes to life! 
Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
to “ont hand emerges, Fangs switch 
to disappears in box. Again all 


POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 

a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
nae machine does your figuring for 
you! subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
tion. 3 for........$2.79 Each ¢ 


cause there are $0 many different ways 
to play with it. Excellent training for 
balance and agility. Shaped to provide 
plenty of action and exercise along with 
stability and safety. 35 inches long. Of 
bright, play-tested board with smooth 
edges. Will be the center of every game 
room. Each 








60 FT. OF OUTDOOR LIGHTS $8.98 


Almost twice as long as ordinary sets! 
Comes complete with 40 bulbs, washers, 
soldered base sockets, add-on plug and 
individual clips for attaching to branch- 
es. Wind, rain and weather-proofed. Safe 
electrical wiring. UL approved cord. 
Beautiful assortment of C7% lamps. 

2 Sets for....§17.50 Set, each....$8.98 
LIFE-SIZE 
SANTA 
DOORMAN 
identifies your 
home with YOUR 
family name! Or 
he'll illuminate 
your front door 
with outdoor elec- 
tric lights! Weath- 
er resistant lac- 
quered paper- 
board, 5 feet by 
21 inches. With 
special mounting 
tape & UL approved 
cord. Plain $1.00 
Personalized (state 

name) 
Electric 


~, ELECTRIC ~ lights) 


pr———= Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Todcy*=— ~~“ 


i SPENCER GIFTS, KB-GSpencer Bidg., Atlantic City, W. J 


My Nome Is. 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 





Address 
City. 
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HOW MANY 


NAME OF ITEM 





























SORRY, NO C.0.D.'s 


All orders sent Postage Poid 





(Enciose a check or money 
order with your order) 











Family 


AS LITTLE AS “3° 


if you bear one of the noble 
names listed, you will want to 
display and wear your Family 
Name Coat of Arms... beauti- 
fully hand-painted in full her- 
aldic colors on white tile or antiqued parchment, or expertly engraved 
on jewelry. History of name and explanation of crest comes with each. 


Gifford Smith 
Gilbert Stevens 
Gillette Stuart 
Gordon Sullivan 
Grady Thomas 
Grant Thompson 
Townsend 
Turner 
Wallace 
Walsh 
Warner 
Warren 
Watkins 
Webster 
Wells 
West 
White 
Wilbur 
Wilcox 
Williams 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Wright 
Young 


O'Connor 
O'Hara 
Oliver 
O'Neill 
Paine 
Peck 
Phelan 
Pheips 
Porter 
Price 
Quinn 
Radford 
Randolph 
Reade 
Richards 
Ridgely 
Roberts 
Robertson 
Rogers 
Russell 


MacKenzie 
MacLean 
MacLeod 
MacManus 
MacNair 
Martin 
Mason 
McCabe 
McCahill 
McCarthy 
McFadden 
Merritt 
Miller 
Mills 


Hopkins 
Howard 
Howell 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kane 
Kavanagh 
Kearney 
Keating 
Kelly 
King 
Knight 


Brown Denison 
Buckley Douglas 
Burke Ouffy 
Cameron Dugan 
Campbeli Ounn 
Carpenter Early 
Carr Eaton 
Carter Edwards 
Case Elliott 
Chandler Emerson 
Chapman English 
Chase Evans 
Clarke Falkner 
Cleveland Fassett 
Colbert Field 
Cole 

Collins 
Cooke 
Crosby 
Cunningham 


Grosvenor 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Harper 
Harrington 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Healy 
Henderson 
Herrman 
Hewlett 
Hill 

Hilton 
Holmes 
Holt 


Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Flynn 
Foster 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Fuller 
Gale 
Gardiner 
Gibson 


Morrison 
Moseley 
Murphy 
Murray 
Nichols 
Nicholson 
O'Brien 


MacDougal! 
MacEvoy 
MacGregor 
Maclivaine 


Smail 


Tile, 6” sq., felt backing and hanging hook, $3.95. Parchment, 8x10”, 
$6.95. Parchment, framed in limed oak with glass, 10x12”, $9.95. Tie Bar, 
Key Chain, Pin, Charm, each $3.95. Cuff Links, $5.95. On all jewelry spec- 
ify choice of silvery rhodium or gleaming golden finish. Prices include 
tax and postage. Please print name from list. 











AS LOW 
AS 9.98! 


—— 








FULL- SIZE BACKYARD SKATING RINK 
All the thrill of an ice skating rink in leak. Sturdy aluminum siding. 
your own backyard... all winter long! dangerous “‘thin ice’ ponds, no more 
Only 4 inches deep; freezes quickly. One fighting the crowds, no need to travel 
piece, seamless plastic bottom won't any further than your backyard. Sets up 


in minutes; stores easily. 
16 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK . te ‘ 
20 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK . 
24 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK (6” deep)... 


No more 








10 FOOT ELECTRIC LAWN SET WITH SANTA, SLEIGH AND 8 REINDEER 


Let our jolly Santa come to your house house. Or use indoors, over mantel or 
for the holidays and wave your ‘‘Merry near tree. Heavy weather-proof plastic 
Christmas" greetings where everyone approximately 21” tall, 12 ft. cord. Sturdy 
can receive them—indoors and outside. Stakes anchor firmly into soil. Durable. 
Santa appears at his best, riding a toy- You'll use it year after year. Won't rust. 
laden sleigh pulled by 8 prancing rein- With 5 bulbs, UL approved cord, metal 
deer. Festive, sparkling, delightful on reflectors and instruction sheet. 110 volt. 
lawn, roof-top, porch or attached to Each $7.98 
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ICE GRIPPERS PREVENT SLIPS... Give 
you a firm, safe footing on winter's slick- 
est surfaces. Rust-proof, riveted steel. 
Go on & off in a jiffy. Wear over shoes, 
boots, galoshes. Strong webbing straps 
hold them firmly in place, so they can’t 
slip off. Lightweight 

Women’s & Child's Size 


Men's Size 


PERSONALIZED GIANT DESK CALENDAR 


..Keeps the whole month's appoint- 
ments, occasions, memos always in view! 
At a glance, know your schedule for 30 
days. 12 months, handsomely bound in 
— a personalized leatherette 
11%” x 9”, Black or Old Ivory. 

State name and color. 
Each ..........$1.00 


wae $5.00 
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